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Why the Working Man Hates the Media Page 5 
by Michael Novak 

A longtime observer of ethnic America suggests that, for all the 
media’s recent victories, a great portion of the country is in- 
creasingly cynical about the power of national journalists and the 
“news” they deliver from New York and Washington. 


Politics in Pepperiand 


Page 9 
by Peter Schrag 

















Rolling Stone, the rock bible of the youth culture, is into heavy 
politics these days. Do Dylan and Kissinger mix? [MORE]’s 
newest contributing editor takes a magical mystery tour of the 
magazine in search of the answer. 


Fire on the Mountain 

by Ernest B. Furgurson 
The Mountain Eagle, in Whitesburg, Ky., only has a circulation of 
5,700. But that’s far too many for the establishment in Ap- 
palachia. Last summer, the Eag/e’s office burned down (arson is 
suspected), but the weekly is still coming out. 
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Quick, Before It Melts 
by Deanne Stillman 
Who knows how many People and Events we all might never have 
heard of without the media’s creative enthusiasm for trends. The 
author, an amateur trend-watcher, examines a perennial favorite, 
the Eastern mystic—as personified this year by the kid guru 
Maharaj Ji. 
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Partners in the Fall of New York 
by Murray Kempton 

Robert Caro’s massive The Power Broker: Robert Moses and the 
Fall of New York is among the most discussed and debated books 
of the season. Murray Kempton reviews it, with a keen eye for how 
Moses manipulated the press. 
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Hellbox Page 3 
Denny Walsh finds a new job. . . Ol’ Blue Eyes is back . . . That 
Ms. subscription. . . Gerald Ford toasts amuffin . . . Nixon Lives 
in San Diego. . . Walter Who?. . . Are Playboy contributors just 
male chauvinist pigs? . . . Jack Anderson and Rockefeller .. . 
Rosebuds to Jerald terHorst . . . Corrections. 


The Big Apple 
James Brady moves in at The National Star . 
books! ... Shine on Harvest Moon. 


Page 25 
. . No sexism in our 


Furthermore 

by Richard G. High 
The managing’editor of the Twin Falls (idaho) Times-News takes a 
skeptical look at the media heavies who came to town to record 
Evel Knievel’s descent into the Snake River Canyon. 
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As you may or may not know, I have been 
critical of your publication in the past. As a 
magazine purporting to offer the “inside” 
story on the news media, I felt that your 
research was frequently shoddy; not always, 
but too often. The story about me, however, 
was fair, objective and far and away the most 
accurate ever done. [“‘Stay Right Where You 
Are, Geraldo Is Coming’’—Sept., 1974] It 
certainly was no puff piece, but the criticisms 
it contained were supported by fact, not 
personal animosity. Keep it up, you’ll make 
me a convert. 
—Geraldo Rivera 
WABC-TV 
New York, N.Y. 


I thought I should let you know that I was not 
one of the chosen people invited to that party 
for Kissinger given by Rockefeller 
[Hellbox—August, 1974]. I went as the date 
of one of the guests. In fact, my placecard, 
somewhat to my embarrassment, appeared as 
“Guest of Mr. X."’ While I have not yet 
achieved the exalted status of “pariah,” as 
I.F. Stone suggests, neither have I ever been 
accused of being a particular pal of the 
secretary of state. 
—Marilyn Berger 
The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


Dept. of Amplication 


What a nice magazine you have—never saw it 


before. But what about Ms. Hennessee’s 
article about the checkers on The New 
Yorker and their unfruitful chase around the 
circle for data on the Japanese balloons? 
[Annals of Checking’’—August, 1974.] If a 
checker is going to “check,” he/she (better: 
“thon’’) should check with the right people. 
When the circle has been run, where to from 
there—merely depend on the 30-year-old 
memory of “a worker’? They blew it! 

We in Oregon suffered several dozens of 
the balloons of WW II and the folks in neigh- 
boring Washington counted aplenty also, but 
I guess the down-easterners didn’t think of 
checking in the front yard of where the 
Hanford incident took place .... My checking 
around reveals that the balloon that totally 
shut down all the Hanford reactors for up to 
three days did not land inside the plant, but 
hit a power transmission line probably 30 to 
40 miles away only momentarily—just long 
enough to “scram’’ all the circuits on the 
safety board. 

—Mary M. Greenlaw 
Portland, Ore. 


A friend in your city has sent a copy of the 
Hennessee article dealing with the ‘‘Annals of 
Checking.” I found it most interesting in view 
of my last three years of research into the 
matter of Retaliation, Japanese Attacks 
Against The Pacific Northwest In World 
War II, which is the title of my forthcoming 
book from Oregon State Univ. Press— 
Corvallis. | offer three chapters plus a 
detailed list on Japanese balloons and parts 


findings in Canada, the U.S. and Mexico. 

The “incendiary devices’ which were 
bombs intended for killing people and 
starting forest fires were not inside the 
balloon but were suspended from a ballast- 
dropping device hung on ropes below the 
balloon. There is nothing in my research to 
show any fires started by these bombs, 
although one bomb killed six persons in 
Oregon. As to the Hanford bomb story first 
appearing in the 1973 magazine piece you 
cited written by John McPhee—sorry, but 
Stephane Groueff’s book Manhattan Pro- 
ject . .. gives a couple of pages to this back in 
1967. Unfortunately, the Groueff pages and 
the McPhee work in The New Yorker do not 
withstand my scrutiny. I had to hit the road, 
and go dig it out for myself. 

I have a real emotion for “‘checkers,”’ for 
we only seem to work to get to do our work 
over again when something new crawls out 
from the woodwork. To all checkers, I say, 
‘Hang in there,’’ for I too sometimes have to 
duck an over-ripe tomato. 

—Bert Webber 
Medford, Ore. 


Ad-mission 


Congratulations for taking The New York 
Times to task for its racist South African 
employment ads in your September 
‘‘Hellbox.’’ Could you please explain to me, 
however, why the ad appearing on p. 19 of the 
same issue, for ‘““‘Woman, news editor, sought 
by new national radical monthly ...”, is not 
discriminatory? 
—Norman Bauman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Editor's reply: Not only is the ad 
discriminatory, it is illegal. Under Title VII of 
the federal Equal Employment Act of 1964 
(amended 1972), a publication may not 
discriminate by sex in advertising em- 
ployment. We will be more vigilant in the 
future. 


Taxing Mobil 


Fran Cerra’s recent article, “Countering the 
Oil Slick” [August, 1974], generally did a 
good job of explaining the current con- 
troversy over oil companies’ institutional 
advertising campaigns, and did considerable 
justice to Mobil’s somewhat maverick role in 
the argument. (We didn’t care for the 
headline, but we realized long ago that you 
can’t win ’em all.) 

There was, however, one statement in 
Ms. Cerra’s piece that we feel we must take 
issue with. The article says: 


Even Mobil, the most outspoken proponent of 
its right to free speech, isn’t willing to pay the 
price for it. Out of a $16,158,000 ad budget for 
1973, Mobil listed only $829,000 as non- 
deductible. 


The implication is clearly that Mobil should 
not be getting tax deductions for many of its 
other ads. But let’s look at our ad budget in 
more detail. Of the $16 million, over $9 
million was for product advertising, which is 
clearly deductible as a business expense 
under the tax law. Over $6 million was for 
“goodwill” advertising—for “Masterpiece 

(continued on page 26) 








Continuing Sagas 


Denny Walsh, the New York Times 
investigative reporter fired allegedly 
for trying to place a killed story with 
another publication, has moved to 
California to .work for the 
Sacramento Bee. His salary*is un- 
derstood to be several thousand 
dollars below the approximately 
$26,000 he was paid by the Times. 
Last spring, the Times’ managing 
editor Abe Rosenthal had spiked 
Walsh’s lengthy investigative piece 
on San Francisco Mayor Joseph 
Alioto.. Citing the reporter’s sub- 
sequent submission of the article to 
Rolling Stone, Rosenthal promptly 
fired Walsh with neither notice nor 
severance pay. Walsh is trying 
through Washington laywer Mitchell 
Rogovin, of Arnold & Porter, and 
the New York Newspaper Guild to 
be reinstated, or at least to obtain 
severance: pay. In the meantime, 
Walsh is now in Sacramento, where 
he is expected to join the Bee’s state 
capital 
Times, where Rosenthal’s action had 
stirred grumbles of revolt, all is now 
reported calm. . —B.H. 


Frank .Sinatra’s comparison of 
Australian newswomen = and 
prostitutes so antagonized the press 
and unions that at first he was 
unable to leave that country [‘‘Here’s 
to Old Blue Eyes (59)’’—September, 
1974]. But once back on the familiar 
terrain of Hatrah’s casino in Lake 
Tahoe, Sinatra set the record 
straight: he apologized to “‘hookers”’ 
everywhere for the comparison. 
“Newswomen sell their souls,”’ said 
Ol’ Blue Eyes. ““Who’d want their 
bodies?”’ ; 


After resisting earlier pressure to 
ban Ms. magazine from the Mount 
Anthony Union High School library 
shelf (“A Roller Coaster to Hell” — 
August, 1974), on Aug. 26 the 
Bennington, Vt., school board 
rejected a motion to renew the high 
school’s Ms. subscription by an 8-0 
vote. “God has finally triumphed,’’. 
said Mrs. Joanne Dunham, who had 
lodged the second complaint about 
Ms. with the board. By a vote of 5-4, 
the board also rejected a gift sub- 
scription to Ms. from former board 
member Marian Cummings. Ms. 
and the Vermont Civil Liberties 
Union are considering action against 
the board on censorship grounds. 


The Rockefeller 
Connection 


On Friday, Aug. 16, Jack Anderson 
reported that the Watergate special 
prosecutor’s office was investigating 
“hearsay evidence” tying soon-to- 


HENNIBOK 


be-designated vice president Nelson 
Rockefeller to dirty tricks at the 1972 
Democratic convention. The next 
day, the White House announced the 
charges were unfounded and the 
story, pegged to seven mysterious 
boxes once stored in E. Howard 
Hunt’s White House office, was 
dismissed as a “rightist hoax.”’ But 


the short-lived Rockefeller con- 
nection got a lot of attention; most of 
the more than 900 papers that 


.subscribe to Anderson’s syndicated 


column, ‘‘Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” carried the story. A few, 
including The Washington Post, did 
not. 

The Post deleted all mention of 





reporting team. At the 





The Toast of the Town 


Every honeymoon deserves a nice breakfast. So, not surprisingly, 
Gerald Ford’s blissful but short nuptial journey with the press included 
the most publicized breakfast in world history. It all began shortly after 
Ford’s ascent to power, when stories began appearing that the simple 
fellow from Grand Rapids actually fixed his own breakfast. This news 
had repercussions across the land as wives began telling their mates 
that they could damn well follow the maximum leader’s lead. And this, 
in turn, made the presidential breakfast a priority item for the 
paparazzi who call themselves the White House press photographers. 
In fact, after he became president, Ford no longer fixed his own 
breakfast. It wasn’t considered proper and, moreover, what would all 
those nice servants do? But that didn’t faze the paparazzi—after all, a 
picture is a picture even if it doesn’t mean anything. So Jerald terHorst, 
then presidential press secretary, told them that if they would appear at 
AS 
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Marty Norman 


6.30 a.m. in the presidential living quarters they could record for 
posterity the now obsolete matinal event. 

Ford dutifully poured himself a cup of coffee and a glass of orange 
juice, took a slice of melon out of the refrigerator and actually popped 
an english muffin in the toaster, then spread a little margarine over it. 
The results exceeded even the wildest public relations man’s fantasy. 

Pictures of the presidential breakfast-making appeared on page one 
of the New York Daily News, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and ‘the 


Denver Post; two pictures, no less, were emblazoned across page two of - 


the Washington Post and the Los Angeles Times. Even the Times of 
London—what, no kippers and herring?—took note. And silent film 
graced the NBC and ABC evening news and countless local newscasts 
across the land. To our mind, ABC’s Stephen Geer best caught the 
spirit of the event. 

“Why is this man toasting his own english muffin? . . . And why are 
we showing you this film of this man buttering or is it margarining his 
english muffin? Simply because it may be the only film you or we will 
ever see of a president of the United States making his own breakfast 
... Sort of ... And as the sun rises over that large house on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, we’d like you to remember that you saw it here and 
will probably never see it again.” —J.A.L. 








Rockefeller from the column. The 
edited story revealed only that 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski 
was searching for seven elusive boxes 
of Watergate documents, which, 
according to sworn testimony, had 
been destroyed after the June 17, 
1972 break-in. And in the Post’s 
Sunday news story, reporting the 
White House dismissal of the 
charges as “without foundation,” no 
credit was given to Anderson for 
breaking the story. 


Post executive editor Benjamin 
Bradlee, who edited the column, told 
[MORE] his reporters have been 
investigating the whereabouts of the 
cartons for about two years and 
hadn’t come up with anything. “I 
had real doubts that the documents 
existed and that they dealt with 
Rockefeller,’’ Bradlee said. ‘‘It 
seems they [Anderson’s staff] were 
putting an impossible interpretation 
on the story. It seemed idiotic to run 
it.” When asked why he had not 
warned Anderson he was changing 
the column—which, according to 
Post national editor Richard 
Harwood, arrived on Wednesday, 
two days before deadline—Bradlee 
said, “I feel we have developed a 
relationship with Jack Anderson over 
the years where we can change the 
column without telling him.” In- 
deed, the Post has changed quite a 
few Anderson columns: they killed 
reports on an alleged CIA plot to 
assassinate Castro, cartoonist Al 
Capp’s sexual attacks on college 
women, early items linking Nixon to 
the ITT scandal, and-others. 

Although Anderson’s _ staff 
privately expressed bitterness and 
surprise over the Post’s editing, the 
author of the column, Les Whitten, 
said only, ““There’s nothing we can 
do if clients change the column. I’m 
not interested in getting into a 
pissing match with The Washington 


. Post.” 


Stuart Auerbach, the Post 
reporter who wrote the follow-up, 
said he had been working under a 
tight space limit and didn’t have 
enough room to explain to readers 
why the Post hadn’t run the An- 
derson story in the first place. 


The Post’s editorial page editor, 
Philip Geyelin, who is in charge-of 
most of the syndicated columns that 
appear in the paper, told [MORE] 
that he generally takes extra care 
with Anderson’s column. ‘After all, 
he’s dealing with nitroglycerin most 
of the time. The rest of us are only 
handling regular explosives.”’ 

According to follow-up stories, 
Anderson’s source was one Hal 


O’Brien, operator of a Washington 


photo-copying company, who was 
hoping for some “financial gain” 
from his tip. O’Brien, apparently, is 
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a friend of former CREEP operative 
Roy Sheppard, who was supposed to 
have destroyed the boxes. O’Brien 
also told his story to lawyer Hamilton 
Long, who told White House counsel 
Philip Buchen, who told assistant 
special prosecutor Richard Ben- 
Veniste, who checked it out. No 
evidence damaging to Rockefeller 
(let alone cardboard boxes) was 
found, according to reports. 

But the last word on the story was 
given by Hunt himself. In an in- 
terview with The New York Times, 
Hunt said that, as far as he knew, the 
boxes in his office contained copies 
of Edith Efron’s The News Twisters, 
a book purporting to prove network 
distortion of the news. According to 
testimony by Charles Colson, 
CREEP spent $8,000 on copies of the 
book, in a vain attempt to make it a 


best seller. —AMANDA HARRIS 


Walter Who? 


After the June 30 murder of Mrs. 
Martin Luther King, Sr., at the 
Atlanta Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
dozens of reporters congregated 
outside the Dayton, Ohio, home of 
the parents of Marcus Wayne 
Chenault, Jr., 23, the now-convicted 
murderer. One by one, each reporter 
made the obligatory trip to the 


CBS 


CBS’ Ike Pappas 


Chenaults’ front door, and each in 
turn was told that the family had no 
comment. 

So it was with a certain amount of 


anticipation that the assembled 
throng greeted the first real media 
heavy to arrive on the scene, Ike 
Pappas of the CBS. Chicago bureau. 
With the camera poking over his 
right shoulder, Pappas rapped on 
the front door, which was opened by 
Chenualt’s father, Marcus Wayne 
Chenault, Sr. 

“Hi,” said Pappas. “‘My name is 
Ike Pappas from CBS and I 
represent Walter Cronkite.” 

Chenault looked at him quiz- 
zically and replied, 

“Walter who?” 

“Walter Cronkite.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Chenault. “I 
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don’t have anything to say.” And 
closed the door. 

Pappas turned to his crew and 
shrugged. “Well,” he said, “‘it 
always worked before.”’ 


—JONATHAN MILLER 


What Sort of 
Man Writes for 
Playboy? 

A number of contributors to Playboy 
magazine have lately received a 
hortatory letter from the National 
Organization for Women asking 
them to reconsider making any 
future contributions to such a sexist 
publication. “NOW feels strongly 
that your contributions in the past 
have not only lent status and prestige 
to this magazine, but worse, have 
implied an endorsement of its ex- 
ploitation of women’s bodies and 
male insecurities,’ ran the letter, 
which was signed by Joyce Snyder, 
National Co-ordinator of NOW’s 
Media Reform Task Force. 

The letter had its genesis in the 
waning days of August when the 
Image of Women Committee of the 
New York chapter met to consider 
the difficult question of who would 
receive NOW’s annual media awards 
in praise or condemnation (mostly 
condemnation) of ads, films and 
publications that are either ex- 
crutiatingly sexist or optimistically 
humanist. In the former category, 
Playboy, Penthouse, Oui, Gallery, 
Viva ‘‘and others of their ilk” were 
voted the ‘“‘Meat Market’’ award for 
dehumanization; but for one of the 
committee members, Barbara 
Calder, the award alone didn’t do 
justice to the situation. Playboy, she 
thought, deserved more, and she 
suggested sending the letter to 
contributors; but Snyder. also on the 


Playboy contributor Galbraith ~ 


committee and a First Amendment 
champion, convinced the members 
to veto the idea. 

Calder decided to send the letter 
anyway, and because the awards are 
national and Snyder is a national, 
not a local officer, signed Snyder’s 
name to them. Said Snyder: “I 
would chuck the whole feminist 
movement in favor of the First 
Amendment. The letter is against 
everything NOW has ever stood for. 
It was a mistake.’”’ Calder was 
unavailable for comment, having left 
the country to live abroad for a year. 
Also unavailable were many of the 
recipients of the letter, being on 
airplanes (Jack Anderson, Art Buch- 
wald, John Kenneth Galbraith), 
vacations (Walter Cronkite). sick 








ROSEBUDS to Jerald terHorst for shaking, if not altogether 
disproving, our conviction that journalists are mere mortals like 
everyone else. It is almost a given these days that mere mortals—in 
government as well as private enterprise (very much including the news 
business)—do not resign prestigious, high-paying jobs as a matter of 
conscience. One wonders, indeed, whether the nation has much 
conscience left at all. In an administration more mendacious and 
corrupt than any in our history, not one major participant drew the line 
and said, “Enough!’’"—at least not until Richard Nixon dispatched 
Archibald Cox and Elliott Richardson and William Ruckelshaus 
tardily departed. Now the man made president by Richard Nixon has 
pardoned Richard Nixon and the only person to protest by resigning is 
Jerald terHorst, who was Washington bureau chief of The Detroit News 
until the president named him press secretary. His friend, Gerald Ford, 
promised an open, candid administration. But before the first month 
was out the lies had begun. Only a few days before Ford announced the 
pardon, his aides assured terHorst no such action was contemplated— 
information he passed along to reporters. As much as terHorst’s belief 
that the pardon was unjust, it was this return to duplicity as usual that 
led him to resign. TerHorst has returned to The Detroit News as a 
Washington columnist. The capital needs another pundit, of course, 
about as much as it needs another plumber. What it could use, after 
five-and-a-half years of Zieglerism, is an honest presidential press 
secretary. And that is what it had for just under a month. 








(Admiral Zumwalt), dead (Saul 
Alinsky), or otherwise occupied. 
Sen. Mike Gravel answered the 
letter with one of his own: ‘‘I do not 
consider such an opportunity [to 
write for Playboy] an endorsement of 
all the policies or attitudes of the 
magazine, just as I do not consider a 
speech before the American Legion, 
for example, an endorsement of all 
its policies.”’ At least three other 
recipients—David Halberstam, Nat 
Hentoff and Sen. Philip Hart— 
agreed. Added Hart: “After all, it 


took 16 years in the Senate before 


Playboy asked for the first article. 
Perhaps my turn won't come 
again.” 

—JUDITH ADLER HENNESSEE 


The Washington Post got a few 
boosts in its own pages recently. 
Twice in the Sunday, Aug. 25, 
edition there were plugs for the 
Post's instant Dell paperback, The 
Fall of a President—in Dorothy 
McCardle’s Style column, and in 
Joyce Illig’s publishing column in the 
book review section. (Both also 
mentioned The New York Times- 
Bantam impeachment book entry.) 
The same day, Illig devoted the rest 
of her. column—7 1/2 inches—to a 
preview of Post city editor Barry 
Sussman’s new Watergate book, The 
Great Coverup. Illig says she has 
long been interested in Sussman’s 
problems in finding a publisher, and 
that “if it’s newsworthy, I never 
think of it from the standpoint of 
should or should I not write about it 
because it’s about a Washington 
Post reporter.” As for running the 
Sussman write-up along with the 
paperback mention, book review 
editor William McPherson, says he 
is ‘‘sensitive’’ to the appearance of 
“that sort of thing,” that “‘we’re not 
an outlet for the promotion - 
department.’’ But in this instance, 
he says, with Watergate being ‘“‘a 
subject in which there is interest, -it 
didn’t seem that way to me.” 


Corrections 


Last month’s Hellbox contained an 
item by Richard Wexler which 
described a debate in Louisville 
between the Courier-Journal and 
radio station WAVE. WAVE at- 
tacked the Courier-Journal for 
supporting a bill that would benefit 
FM stations while not revealing that 
FM station WHAS was also a 
property of the newspaper’s owners. 
However, in the editing process, the 
following paragraph was inad- 
vertently dropped. It pointed out 
that **The Courier-Journal reprinted 
WAVE’s comments as part of ‘an 
occasional series of editorials that 
differ from our point of view.’ ” 





Why the Working Man Hates the Media 


BY MICHAEL NOVAK 


Often at my desk high up on the forty-second floor 
of the Time-Life building, I look out at the blue 
and silver skyscrapers of mid-Manhattan and 
imagine all the-other managers, assistants, lawyers, 
trustees, oe and publicists who fly on the same 
planes with me and read the same magazines. 
Here, | think, is the culture of the national news. It 
is not the most populous culture in America. It has 
little emotional and symbolic connéction-with the 
other Americas. Now that brisk winds have blown 
euphoria away, the rise of Gerald Ford may reveal 
how isolated this culture is, how resentful millions 
have become of it. 


Nonliberal politicians these days disguise 
their distance from the interests of working people 
by a simple tactic: they attack the national media. 
Such a temptation will soon haunt the sleep of 
Gerald Ford; his pardon of Richard Nixon made 
him seem to millions foolish or corrupt. To defend 
himself, Ford will remember what all nonliberals 
know, that cynicism about the culture of the 
national media flourishes in the neighborhoods 
and small towns. Only a few Americans—national 
journalists among them—fly on airplanes, have 
e“pense accounts, are photographed with the 
glamorous and the powerful, bask in the 
corrupting glow of well-publicized success. 
National journalists do not seem to be wage ear- 
ners, representatives of neighborhood people. 
Nonliberal politicians exploit this wedge. They try 
to show that they are more like people in the neigh- 
borhoods than is the press. Neighborhood people, 
looking at government and at the media, are apt to 
cry, “A plague on-both your houses!” 


In Pennsylvania, recently, a long-time voter 
for Democratic candidates told me in a voice of 
certainty: ‘You know who did it? The media—they 
did it. They’d have never got him if they hadn’t 
drummed away at it, day after day.” 


Usually, this man doesn’t talk that way. So I 
pressed. 


“They lie,’ he insisted. ‘“Walter Cronkite 
lies. John Chancellor never tells the truth. They all 
lie.” 

I could hardly believe the certainty in his 
voice. He wasn’t angry; he was exhibiting “‘the new 
cynicism.” 

I had been reading some .of David 
Riesman’s early articles, from the 1950s, about the 
precarious position of intellectuals in American life 
and the need for a critical public. It struck me that, 
emotionally, the tables have been turned. Many 
ordinary citizens feel that the intellectuals—and, of 
course, they include newsmen—have now gained 
enormous powers they themselves do not possess: 
power to expose their ideas, power to set the 
cultural tone and style, power to reveal or to hide 
what they will. In a huge and complicated con- 
tinental nation, those who guard the gates of the 
national media determine what will be perceived by 
millions, from what angle, for how long: power over 
reality itself. What does not get ‘out’ in the 
national media might just as well—it sometimes 
seems—not exist. The new cynicism, then, is a 
defense against enormous power. Those in the 





Michael Novak's latest book is Choosing Our King 
(MacMillan). This essay is adapted from Moments 
Of Truth: The Alfred I. DuPont-Columbia Survey 
of Broadeast Journalism, to be published in 
December by Crowell. 


Watergate has made 
jourralists heroes in 
their own house, but 
“out there,’ says the 
author, much of the 
public shares a growing 
hostility toward 
the elitist national 


press corps. 


national media who hoped to develop a public 
more critical about its government, its merchants 
and its corporations have also made the people 
cynical about the press. 

For some years now, psychologist Robert 
Coles has been trying to alert us to the dangerous 
hostility toward the media growing in every section 
of the countty—in Mississippi, in New Mexico, in 
Massachusetts. I saw it happen in 1970 in more 
than two dozen states in congressional elections: 
attacks upon the media had become almost a 
mandatory ritual, even for left-of-center 
politicians. Representatives of the people still have 


' to put some distance between themselves and the 


culture of the national news. When citizens begin 
to look at ‘‘us’’ and “them,” a political leader 
doesn’t want to be among “them.” 


W... disconnects the national news culture 
from the local cultures in which most citizens live? 


. It is a mistake to describe the disconnection in 


terms of political doctrines or ideologies, for it is, 
rather, a disconnection of cultures—even, perhaps, 
of social classes. 

David Halberstam took a shot at defining 
the disconnection in Esquire last April; practically 
every journalist is trying to understand this 
disconc:-rting cynicism he can almost taste. The 
cynicism, to Halberstam’s ear, runs like this: 
Richard Nixon is a victim “of an Eastern-bred, 
Eastern-educated elite working for Eastern 
newspapers and the great networks. They do not 
like him and never have; they will never give him a 
fair chance. They are against him because of his 
ideas...because he is too American, too 
representative of American culture... His vision 
of America was more accurate than theirs. For 
that, for being more right about the country, they 
can never forgive him.” 

In reply, Halberstam argues that the press is 
not “liberal” in any simple sense; most national 
reporters, like other Americans, have rather 
complicated political and social views. Moreover, 
he-notes, most national news reporters are not in 
fact Easterners. (The same issue of Esquire carries 
a long portrait of Dan Rather of Houston.) Chet 
Huntley, David Brinkley, Harry Reasoner, Walter 
Cronkite, Eric Sevareid, Jim Hartz, Tom Wicker 
and many other stars of the news were born, 
bred and educated in the heart of the country. 
“Eastern,” indeed, is an odd term. To be born in 
Queens or Newark, in Dorchester or Lackawanna, 
or North Pittsburgh, is not exactly to be ‘‘Eastern’”’ 
in the sense intended. 


Halberstam goes wrong, however, in 
arguing that what makes national reporters special 
is their critical faculty. They are “more skeptical 
and less reverent than their fellow Americans,” he 
says. But truck drivers and construction workers 
are quite capable of irreverence; farmers in lowa 
and ranchers in Wyoming have been known to be 
skeptical; some people of Missouri say ‘‘show me.” 
It is not that they are Eastern, Halberstam then 
writes of reporters; they are ‘“‘a product of | 
something more complex, an educational system 
that is largely Eastern (but often not: Oberlin, 
Stanford, Tulane, Northwestern, Reed), where the 
critical facility |sic) is appreciated, developed and 
honed. The ability to sit outside, think and analyze 
is appreciated.” Here the Harvard-educated 
Halberstam gives away his own outrageous bias: 
“Most American universities do not develop the 
critical faculty; they mass-produce education . . . ”’ 
If Halberstam would.check the school roster from 
which our national journalists come—Willie 
Morris, Bill Moyers, James Naughton, Bill Kovach, 
R.W. Apple, Max Frankel, Frank Mankiewicz, 


_and ali the others—the distribution seems quite 


representative of small colleges, sprawling state 
universities, Catholic schools, subway campuses— 
all the varieties of American schools. : 

National reporters are not any more cynical 
or skeptical or critical than ordinary American 
farmers, workers or other taxpayers. But a 
university education does change their class status. 
Reporters tend to identify with different objects of 
reverence, to exhibit a different cognitive style and 
to nourish a different vision of the nation’s past, 
present reality and future. Their class interests are 
different from those of many of their fellow 
citizens. : 

Nonetheless, journalists do have a 
preponderant role in shaping the public universe of 
discourse. Their vision becomes a public fact, in 
the papers and on the television. Other Americans 
must cling to their own private vision, defending it 
against media bombardment. National reporters 
have a monopoly on national attention; citizens 
who see things differently are—so far as public 
communication goes—in .a position of virtual 
helplessness. : 

The media create a public symbolic reality, 
a main line mythical world more real than any 
private world, It is a world in which status is 
ascribed, narrative position is assigned (‘‘forward- 
looking,” ‘‘old-fashioned,” “‘timely”) and values 
are lavishly or faintly praised (the ‘“‘new’’ morality, 
the “‘old” morality). However realistic and correct a 
private person may judge his or her own attitudes 
to be, when these attitudes are not confirmed in the 
public media they cannot help seeming rather 
sectarian, narrow, even “uninformed.” It is 
assumed that the media represent some public 
norm, or at least a mainstream reality—and that 
those not in tune with it are quaint, out of touch, 
not “with it,” not where ‘‘it’s at.” (What is this ‘‘it”’ 
that we should be ‘‘with’’? The action, the front 
edge, that which makes “news.”’ “It’”” makes news 
and news discerns “‘it.’’) 

Many professors and intellectuals do not 
identify with what is represented as reality in the 
supercultural seven: The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, Time, Newsweek, ABC, CBS, 
and NBC. Many other citizens also do not identify 
reality with the reports of the supercultural seven. 
But the supercultural seven do create a reality with 
which all citizens have to deal. In September, 1967, 
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I recall vividly an argument at a conference of 
academics on the Eastern seaboard. 1 had been 
teaching at Stanford for two years and came fresh 
from observation of the Student Left and the then 
unnamed “‘counterculture” of the Bay Area. The 
Easterners present were drily skeptical about my 
anticipation of a coming era of radicalism and 
mysticism; in their environment, it had too little 
reality. Then Time discovered “the new 
generation” and ‘‘the flower children.” In 1968, 
“Clean for Gene’ and Columbia and then the 
Chicago convention ‘‘radicalized’”” many; Martin 
Luther King’s death, the rioting, and the assas- 
sination of Robert Kennedy added to the mood. 


In that year, step by step, the national 
media “‘legitimized”’ perceptions previously shared 
by tiny minorites. The swiftness of the process of 
“radicalization”’ was breathtaking. Friendships of 
long standing were ruptured, marriages dissolved, 
lives were dramatically altered. Through vicarious 
experiences gained through the media, many 
“changed their life-style.” This power of the media 
to alter convictions of a lifetime was impressive. 
Could an exuberant right-wing radicalism, ex- 
pressed freely and dramatically, with a certain awe- 
inducing sincerity, also sway many people sud- 
denly? 


The mood of the 1960s—evanescent but 
made intimate by television and the vivid ‘“‘new 
journalism’’—obliged many journalists to declare 
themselves. Sickened by the sights of the Chicago 
convention, one reporter wrote in pain: ‘““They are 
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beating our children.’”’ The young policemen. and 
guardsmen were also, however, to another social 
class, “our kids.”” Events portrayed as a war be- 
tween the generations might equally have been 
portrayed as a war between social classes. The 
highest level of support for George Wallace came 
from those between 21-29 years of age. 

The point is that, whatever was in fact 
taking place in 1968, the media had to select what 
to report, how to report it and-how to interpret it. 
And these decisions gave the media enormous 
power over the public perception of reality—in a 
sense, over reality itself. ‘‘And that’s the way it is,”’ 
Walter Cronkite ends his show. But what if it isn’t 
that way? The justification given at awards 
banquets is that the media “enlighten.” But one 
man’s enlightenment is another man’s bullshit. In 
shaping the public perception of social life, the 
media enforce a version of reality. 


Suppose, for example, the media had 
chosen not to report the civil rights struggle of 1963 
and 1964; never to give space or time to militants 
like Rap Brown or Stokely Carmichael; not to 
cover local struggles over integration; never to air 
confrontations or riots; then, the civil rights 
‘“*movement”’ might not have been a movement at 
all. It surely would have lost its single most potent 
political weapon: public awareness, outrage and 
support. Without the media, minorities are 
reduced to isolation. In the balance of powers in 
the United States, the media are an absolutely 
crucial fulchrum. A leader who knows how to use 
the media achieves sudden eminence, prestige— 


and, concomitantly, power and resources. That the 
media are accessible to disadvantaged minorities is 
a great credit to them; but in giving one group such 
social power, journalists will in fact be taking sides. 
There are wise and unwise ways of doing that. 


oe journalists are not different from 
Sicilian longshoremen, as Halberstam would have 
it, because they possess more native cynicism. They 
are different because they have more power—more 
social power and more personal power. Halberstam 
describes journalists as a “‘product’’ of “something 
more complex, an educational system’’; they have 
the ability to “sit outside.’’ That they have the 
luxury “‘to sit outside” is mainly the function of a 
high class position. Who can forget CBS’ George 
Herman questioning Senator George McGovern 
during the California primary of 1972 about the 
Senator’s one-thousand-dollar ‘“demogrants’’? 
What will the impact of these grants be, Herman 
asked incredulously, on people with ordinary 
incomes, well, like myself? Let us suppose for 
simplicity’s sake that Herman’s income was 
$25,000 per year. That placed him in the top 5 per 
cent of all Americans. He seemed oblivious to the 
distance between him and others. Hardly a quarter 
of American families have'an income over $15,000 


‘per year; and the vast majority of families find their 


income is fixed for the rest of their lives by age 35. 
National journalists tend to lose touch with the 
daily economic hardships of a majority of the 
American people. 





National journalists participate in the 
culture of the upper classes—in the mobile, fluid, 
national superculture of America’s higher circles. 
Most do not rank as high on scales of status as the 
landed rich or university professors; they are 
subject to snubs and slights, too. But from the 
point of view of those who travel less and earn less 
and meet no celebrities, national journalists live in 
the world of glamour, wealth, status, and power. 
They are no longer representatives of ordinary 
people. A national journalist like Tom Wicker, 
say, outranks most U:S. congressmen, and even a 
great many U.S. senators, in most social contexts— 
is better known, has a greater public power, has a 
certain power over “men of power” (just as 
Washington reporter Rich Morgan has in Wicker’s 
novel, Facing the Lions). 


The national press represents a far greater 
social power in a post-industrial society than it 
used to represent in an agricultural society; for so 
much of today’s marketing and sudden ob- 
solescence depend upon images projected by the 
media. Not only private careers, even whole in- 
dustries, depend upon image making. The makers 
and creators of images are today stronger than 
local realities, because outside of the public in- 
formation systems there are weaker social ties than 
ever before. What the public networks say is true is 
less and less balanced by effective and organized 
private networks. Sen. Hugh Scott is known to the 
citizens of Pennsylvania ‘through the media, not 
through personal contacts. He is what he appears 
to be. Few public figures are so well known to their 
constituencies apart from: the media that they are 
invulnerable to fluctuations in media approval. 


What people resent in the media, therefore, 
is not the: irreverence of outsiders, not the sharp 
skeptical minds of innocent, powerless reporters. 
Quite the opposite. What people resent is the new 


economic power ‘of the media, the myth-making 
which erects great new realities. They also resent 
the arrogance that tells people every day: ‘““We’re 


smarter, better-informed, more critical, more 
skeptical than you. You’ve been mass-produced; 
we've been specially produced, custom-made.”’ 
They also resent the fact that they are so often 
excluded. The news so seldom reflects their point of 
view, their values, their skepticism. 


In the massive publicity about social 
reforms in the 1960s, for example, national 
reporters seemed to be the. true believers, the 
enthusiasts, even the missionaries. It was ordinary 
people who were at times (while providing huge 
voting majorities) more skeptical; and for that they 
were sometimes chided for being reactionary, 
stupid and mean. Concerning school busing, it was 
again millions of ordinary people, white and black, 
who were skeptical and cynical; national reporters 
tended—and still tend in 1974, although with 
noticeable wavering—to believe that some great 
ideal would be realized through so fallible and 
flawed an instrument. For ordinary people un- 
derstand the realities of class, pluralism and in- 
stitutional racism in America, their key life 
decisions about where to live are made with these 
realities in mind. The children of a Ukrainian auto 
worker, none of whose family has ever yet gone to 
college, will if bused to a school in a black neigh- 
borhood experience no class gain. His children will 
not be going to a better school than the one they are 
in. Why should people who believe in the possibility 
of upward mobility surrender to enforced down- 
ward mobility? Such people are liable. to be more 
skeptical than David Halberstam and _his 
‘colleagues—and reasonably resentful of the 
palpable moralistic innuendoes they are made to 
suffer because they cannot make their stubborn 
realism go away. 


6. politics is complicated by the fact that 
each person belongs to more than one group, and 
that each group is involved in more than one 
coalition with other groups. Few Americans try to 
be doctrinally pure. Most try to be realistic about 
their own interests, as they perceive them. National 
newsmen, too, have interests—interests, for 
example, in a supercultural rather than subcultural 
point of view, and in the patrician high civil 
religion of their employers. Both conservative and 
liberal journalists on the national level have such 
interests, Indeed, many Americans do not make 
sharp distinctions between liberal and conservative 
newsmen so much as between national and local 
newsmen. Not very many Americans actually live in 
“superculture’’; almost all live in some subculture 
or other. For this reason, the national newsmen, 
speaking to superculture, are nearly always out of 
focus in the eyes of the many who live in other 
cultures. 

National news reporters fail to make 
connection with many people because of a 
structural flaw in the concept of “national news.”’ 
In order to take a national point of view, and to 
report on events from a national perspective, a 
more or less national language, style and point of 
view have been constructed. While there are some 
millions of Americans who do live in this national 
superculture, there are many millions who do not, 
who identify rather with their own cultural or 
regional or local history. Most Americans have 


never been on an airplane. Even a great many 
colleges and universities tend to reflect local, 
cultural or regional perspectives rather than 
national perspectives; are agencies rather of local 
subculture than of national superculture. 
Moreover, the national superculture is not, 
precisely, cosmopolitan, except in flavor. It is true 
that persons from many subcultures enter into it. 
But, once there, tendencies they encounter are not 
so much directed toward gaining insight into and 
sympathy for the many subcultures of America as 
toward imagining the vast surrounding set of 
subcultures as some sort of inferior and 
homogeneous “‘middle America.”’ That expression, 
“middle America,” reveals an indifference to 
diversity that is not truly cosmopolitan. 


There is a rele:.d structural flaw in the . 
national news. Reporters are commonly sent into 
subcultures to “report on” what is happening there 


from the perspective of and with the tastes of 


representatives of the national superculture. 
Seldom does it happen that reporters go into 
communities in order to express the perspective, 
the way of life, and the attitudes of the members of 
that community. A vivid example of this difference 
occurred in the television reports on the riot at 
Attica. All three contending parties—the prisoners, 
the townspeople and the families of the prisoners— 
felt that their own stories had been distorted. How 
could this be? Reporters, apparently, did not try to 
tell the three separate sorts of stories, in a full and 


Off the Mark 


There are many critics of the national news ap- 
paratus. But they do not always state accurately 
what it is they oppose. The following accusations 
miss the mark: 

(1) The national media lack objectivity. But 
suppose national reporters presented conservative 
views with more sympathy? The problem is not 
lack of objectivity, distance or coolness. Every 
editor and every newsman faces enormous 
problems of selectivity. Moreover, news must 
always be presented in the form of a “story.’’ And 
to choose the form, narrative line and point of view 
for telling a story is not plausibly called an exercise 
in ‘‘objectivity.’’ For the narrator is necessarily part 
of the story. A story may be more or less fair, 
complete, accurate to known facts, revealing, 
illuminating, etc.; one thing it cannot be is “ob- 
jective,” impersonal, read off by some scientific 
instrument. When we hear a news story, we can 
hardly help asking whose story it is. (Did it appear 
in Human Events? in the Times?) Some story- 
tellers we trust; others we do not. Newsmen are 
supposed to be truthful storytellers. They must 
meet criteria of truthfulness and reliability. But 
these criteria derive from the realm of human 
relations, not from the realm of scientific in- 
vestigators detached from the objects they study. 
“Objectivity” describes a scientific ideal; it does 


‘not describe what a truthful journalist achieves. 


Journalism seeks a truth that is neither the truth of 
science nor the truth of the poet or the novelist. The 
ideal of truthfulness in journalism needs a new 
name, accurately reflecting journalism’s unique 
necessities. We would like journalists to be able to 
portray many positions with sympathy and, as it 
were, from the inside; to be able to put themselves 
in other persons’ positions; to report with insight 
and accuracy even what they do not like. We don't 
want them to be “objective” but to be fair and 


multi-sympathetic. 

(2) The media exhibit an Eastern bias. It is 
plain that a number of family-owned newspapers 
and individual television stations in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago and 
other places share the worldview and attitudes 
incorrectly described as “Eastern.”” The force of 
the word ‘‘Eastern’”’ here is not geographical but 
historical. It points to the continuance of that high 
civil religion whose roots in American history lie in 
New England and Virginia: that cultivated and 
patrician respect for law, the individual, due 
process, moral reform and the like, that represents 
one among several American civil religions. (I have 
tried to elaborate this notion in Choosing Our 
King.) Richard Nixon, by contrast, identifies with 
the more _ salesmanlike denominational civil 
religion widespread across Protestant America, 
intermediate between the high civil religion (Elliot 
Richardson) and the evangelical civil religion 
(George Wallace, Lyndon Johnson). The high civil 
religion of the Northeast is extremely influential in 
American institutions but represents far fewer 
citizens than the other major civil religions. 

(3) The media exhibit liberal bias. The use 
of “right” and “left” (terms that derive from 
nineteenth-century French politics) and ‘‘con- 
servative’” and “‘liberal’’ (terms derived: from 
nineteenth-century British politics) are mischievous 
when applied to American politics. American 
politics is pluralistic. Several major civil religions 
are in competition, several different cultures, 
several different class, racial and ethnic interests. 
Almost every person and every group is sometimes 
“liberal” and sometimes ‘‘conservative,’’ and what 
motivates each is not some pure doctrine either of 
liberalism or conservatism. The motivating forces 
in American politics are almost always group 
interests, both economic and cultural. —M.N. 
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Necessary reading for anyone con- 
cerned with the future of American 
journalism, the protection of civil 
rights, and public education: 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY INTO 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
CONVENED BY THE 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL 


Captive Voices reveals a stark picture of 
high school journalism in America. The Re- 
port of the Commission shows that the atti- 
tudes of school personnel and other adults 
—including those in the established media 
—combines to create an environment that 
encourages the violation of students’ Con- 
Stitutional rights, reduces minority partici- 
pation and limits the journalism experience 
available to young people. 


The Commission, chaired by Dr. Franklin 
Patterson, consisted of journalists, lawyers, 
educators, students and community lead- 
ers, who shared a common interest in the 
role of youth journalism in a democratic 
society. This Report, a compilation of the 
Commission’s findings, was prepared by 
Pulitzer Prize winner Jack Nelson of the 
Los Angeles Times. 


“Captive Voices is a thorough and provoca- 
tive examination of the sorry state of First 
Amendment rights in our nation’s high 
schools. It is worth the attention not only of 
students and educators, but of all working 
journalists with concern for the future of a 
free press.” 
—Nick Kotz, free lance journalist, 
Pulitzer Prize winner 


“This massive and well-documented Report 
is easily the most important research ever 
done in this area. It has captured the prob- 
lems facing scholastic journalism.” 
Jan Wiseman, President, 
Journalism Education Association 
$1.45 paperback/$10.95 hardcover 


from your bookseller or 


SCHOCKEN BOOKS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 10016 
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sympathetic way, but rather to tell a single story. 
They simplified the story from their own point of 
view. They did not show it as a conflict among (at 
least) three separate cultures. Many stories are cut 
to procrustean shape in this way. 


i. would help national reporting if reporters 
were given freer rein to do what some of them 
already do splendidly: to report from various 
American subcultures to the larger world, rather 
than to report on such subcultures from the 
perspective of the national culture. What I have in 
mind are people in towns and neighborhoods all 
across the United States which I visited in the 
political campaigns of 1970 and 1972: I recall faces 
in Jeannette and Central City, Pennsylvania; the 
Irish quarter of Manchester, New Hampshire; a 
school yard in Youngstown, Ohio; a motel in 
Laramie, Wyoming; a Spanish-surname festival in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; a lodge in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. Seldom does one see these people 
again, ever, on television, or hear again their ac- 
cents and their surprisingly complicated views. 
They are not smooth and slick like the actors on 
TV, or reduced to a slogan or a single sentiment in 
a sidewalk “‘opinion sample.’’ One wonders, in- 
deed, whose world is represented on television? It is 
no one’s world. It is a fantasy. A report on no place. 


CBS’ Charles Kuralt, it is true, keeps a 
“journal” on the unusual character, the colorful 
angle of vision, the extraordinary ordinary person. 
And this is a help, like drops of water in a desert. 
But a larger strategy is needed. News programs, as 
“reports on America,”’ should confirm in image 
what is true in reality: the diversity and concrete 
complexity of this land. The medium, one would 
think, would prosper from attention to nuance and 
concrete difference. It would gain in novelty and 
variety. Above all, it would gain in credibility—not 
that credibility which comes from “not telling 
untruths” (almost abstract) but that credibility 
which comes from reflecting back the actual 
concrete texture of American diversity. 


National reporters would have to be allowed 
to present themselves in rather new postures. Tom 
Wicker, for example, reflects in his novel on the 
complicated vision of self and world that is the 
heritage of the born Southerner; yet somehow, in 
his reporting, one gains the impression of a 
Southerner trying to prove to his readers that he is 
at least as liberal as they. One does not often gain 
the impression that the distinctive experience of the 
South, whether liberal or conservative, has truth 
and wisdom to it that need no apology. Willie 
Morris describes well the pressures of New York: 
the national culture makes Uncle Toms of local 
boys. It ought, instead, to recognize that those who 
can put into words a distinctive local culture are an 
invaluable resource. Reporters now must prove 
their aptitude for grasping the national point of 
view. The new criterion would be whether they can 
represent local points of view so accurately that 
local people say: “That’s how I feel.” 


Imagine taking a film crew into five dif- 
ferent neighborhoods in Toledo, Ohio, in order to 
film five different families’ response to death. Or 
filming the kitchens in five different homes, 
showing in how many different ways a kitchen 
functions in different cultures. Or filming five 
weddings, or births, or graduations. Such ritual 
occasions exemplify quite different conceptions of 
life. 

Similarly on occasion of social conflict. A 
high proportion of political conflict in the United 
States is group conflict, and arises not only out of 
conflicting material interests—income, jobs, 
neighborhoods, scholarships, etc.—but also out of 
conflicting cultural perceptions. Matters would be 


simpler if what was at stake were simply -a 
straightforward competition over the distribution 
of goods. Instead, perceptions are almost always in 
conflict, too. Imagine an Italian-American neigh- 
borhood in Brooklyn, whose families have lived 
there with remarkable stability ever since their first 
arrival in America about 1910. When their neigh- 
borhood school is obliged to admit black students 
from nearby areas, what are the real economic 
interests of this community and what are its actual 
perceptions? It is not likely that the neighborhood 
views the in-migration of blacks as a signal of 
improved services and long-range stability, or as a 
portent of upward mobility for their own children. 
What that is good will probably now happen to 


_ their community? On their arrival in the United 


States, Italian-Americans were being paid /ess than 
black workers doing comparable work. They were 
not responsible for, and do not feel guilty for, the 
tiree centuries of slavery suffered by blacks; in- 
deed, they themselves have been free from the 
institutions of serfdom in Sicily about the same 
number of decades as blacks. They tend to be 
cynical about the superior morality affected by 
leaders of the New York City establishment, who 
speak so eloquently about civil rights, equality, and 
opportunity; for the price for the mistreatment of 
blacks is usually not exacted from the establish- 
ment that benefited from it. Who pays the price? 
The newer immigrants. And yet the community has 
many resources for coping with black in-migration. 
Its preference for staying put is one such resource. 
Its self-reliance upon family networks is another. 
Its shops, cafes, stores, and special character are a 
third. Its hardheaded realism and distrust of 
moralism is a fourth. 

There is, in short, a way of reporting on 
such a community locked in such a struggle that 
gives the viewer a sense of the very real tentacles 
and loose ends of the story. Who are the blacks who 
are moving in? Are they successful, reasonably 
affluent blacks looking for a stable, integrated 
neighborhood? Or poorer blacks, less well off then 
the Italian-Americans? What have their family 
trajectories been like these past three or four 
generations? In what ways are their values and 
life-styles similar, or dissimilar, to those of the 
community they are entering? What are their 
perceptions, aspirations, fears? Do they perceive 
their future neighbors as ““Whites’’ or as “‘Italian- 
Americans’? Are their perceptions of Italian- 
Americans accurate, and have the _Italian- 
Americans an accurate perception of them? 

The point is that it is not enough for a 
national newsman to sample opinion from two or 
three citizens. The cultural ecology of our cities 
must be explained, and the secrets of communal 
living brought to the surface. Integration can and 
does proceed under certain circumstances. What 
are they? How can integration be rewarded, so that 
communities desire it? Why should a community 
be punished for it by a decline in services, as at 
present? Integration is one of the greatest and most 
complex dramas of American history; it is oc- 
curring in every major city of the land, and 
television has yet to explore its cultural ecology. 
Where it has not simplified, the television news has 
appeared merely to moralize. As at Attica, so 
almost everywhere both black and white workers 
feel that their point of view has never yet been aired 
on the news, in the full context of their own ex- 
perience. 


W..: I have here tried to suggest about one 
neighborhood might be said of virtually every 


neighborhood in every American city. The 
newspapers and the broadcast journalists seldom 


(continued on page 26) 





Politics in Pepperland 


BY PETER SCHRAG 


It teeters cheerfully between styles, attitudes and 
cultures, an institutionalized ambivalence that 
calls itself Rolling Stone and that remains a 
considerable mystery, even unto itself. A rock 
magazine. Check. The voice of the youth culture 
which (as per Columbia Journalism Review) “has 
spoken for—and to—an entire generation of young 
Americans.” Question mark. A general interest 
magazine (as per the official ad-promo self- 
description) ‘“‘covering contemporary American 
culture, politics and arts.’”’ Negative. 

The magazine’s success is no longer subject 
to serious question. Who can quarrel with youth, 
numbers and money? Blessings from Time and 
Newsweek, a patronizing pat from The New York 
Times (“some remarkably good reportage’), an 
accolade from The Boston Globe, a National 
Magazine Award (“integrity and courage ... in 
presenting material that challenged many of the 
shared attitudes of its readers’’), and, finally, a visit 
. from a writer—a financial writer—from The Los 
Angeles Times: true praise for a publication 

allegedly put out by a gaggle of glaze-eyed hippies. 
Since it was founded by Jann Wenner in 1967—an 
offshoot from the barren literary soil around the 
San Francisco rock scene—it has climbed to a 
circulation of 400,000 and a reported pass-along 
readership of two million, spun off British and 
Japanese editions, created a subsidiary book 
publishing house (Straight Arrow) and parlayed 
$7,500 in borrowed money into an enterprise now 
grossing some $7.5 million a year. Most of all, it 
has given expression and increasing respectability 
to a view of the world that was rarely expressed in 
any other major publication, a view simultaneously 
innocent and demonic, simultaneously “‘realistic’’ 
and allegorical. Because it is a view largely un- 
. clouded (and sometimes uninformed) by any sense 
of history—or any undue awe of the official 
culture—it has managed to focus on things that 
other journalistic institutions fail to perceive at all. 
For better or worse, it is the view of the innocent 
born yesterday. ! 

In the pages of Rolling Stone, the world is a 
trip, part magical mystery tour, part pilgrim’s 
progress, through a land of snakes, scorpions and 
other vile, crawling things that bite and sting in the 
dark. Its star reporter, Hunter $. Thompson, has 
specialized in fearing and loathing (in- political 
campaigns, at the Super Bowl, in Las Vegas, at 
Watergate) and its greatest journalistic scoops have 
included interviews with the children of E. Howard 
Hunt, the kidnapped grandson of J. Paul Getty 
(whose ear was cut off, packaged and mailed as an 
inducement to ransom), and a Vietnam POW “who 
laid down his gun’’—three versions of the child-as- 
victim. It is a theme that, not surprisingly, recurs 
frequently in Rolling Stone—at last count, the 
average reader was 22 years old—but which is only 
part of the larger view of the world as decadent and 
insane. 

In recent months, the magazine has edged 
cautiously toward—well—highbrow culture. It has 
taken on’ former Kennedy speech writer Richard 
Goodwin as a full-time Washington editor (about 
whom more below) and has run, among other 
things, an extended interview with the pianist 
Glenn Gould. But its version of “covering con- 
temporary American culture”’ still runs heavily to 





Peter Schrag, whose latest book is Test Of Loyalty 
(Simon & Schuster), becomes a contributing editor 
of [MORE] with this issue. - 


At Rolling Stone, funky hip co-exists with the 
trappings of corporate success. With the arrival 
_ of five-star intellectual Richard Goodwin, the 
identity crisis has spilled over into the pages of 

the magazine itself. 


such items as the one about the Idaho police chief 
who was shot by members of his own force “‘after 
he went crazy”; the story about the man who 
programmed the computer in the Equity Funding 
case; the Freelandia Airline scandal; the Hearst 
kidnap; the San Francisco hookers convention; 
Ken Kesey; a Florida drug ring; a mystic com- 
munity; women in crime and, of course, the pop 
music stories, reviews and interviews which con- 
stitute the staple of the magazine’s menu. ‘‘Certain 
elements make up the culture,” one of the editors 


Marty Norman _ 


said recently. “Some are covered well by the 
electronic and other media. We’re covering the 
ones that they cover poorly.”” The man who made 
those remarks, John A. Walsh, took over as 
managing editor last fall and was fired in August, 
barely three weeks after he said them. There was ‘‘a 
disagreement over issues.’’ At Rolling Stone, there 
is no certainty about what the culture consists of. 

Rolling Stone is produced fortnightly in a 
suite of offices located among lofts, warehouses 
and paint shops a block from the Southern Pacific 
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the direction of the magazine. 





Rolling Stone founder and overseer Jann Wenner (right) makes plans with managing editor John A. Walsh 
and house intellectual Richard Goodwin Grose « in happier days before Walsh was fired in a dispute over 




















Railroad station in San Francisco. The offices, like 
the staff, like the magazine itself, are consistent in 
their contradictions: funky hip among the 
teleprinters and the WATS telephone lines, people 
who work long hours under inverted-smile 
drawings marked “SHIT,” framed gold long- 
playing records, Nixon countdown calendars and 
rock-star posters; people who mix talk about 
readership surveys and production problems with 
references to the old man they're living with, call 
the arriving mother-in-law a bitchy old cunt, and 
dress in styles that vary from Union Street (mod- 
hip) to Lower Haight (tie-dyed tee-shirts, sandals, 
faded jeans and the rest.). In the seven years of its 
existence, the magazine has added the ac- 
coutrements, if not the substance, of corporate 
journalism—checkers, research department, 
bureaus in London and New York, over-30 
business staffers in suits and ties, expense accounts 
and a competitive editorial budget that aliows 
Rolling Stone to pay $1,500. to $2,000 for pieces. by 
established writers. The magazine ran over 800 
pages of advertising in the year ending June, 
1974—primarily for records, hi-fi equipment and 
pop music instruments—and hopes to increase that 
figure to at last 950 pages this year, even though 
rates have gone up substantially ($4,480 for a 
black-and-white page). In the process, the 
magazine has augmented the work of the 
regulars—Thompson, Joe Eszterhas, Tim Cahill, 
Ben Fong-Torres, Jon Landau, Tim Crouse and 
Jonathan Cott—with occasional appearances by 
Charlotte Curtis, Tom Wolfe, Nora Ephron and 
Garry Wills, producing a crazy-quilt of literary 
elegance, high school formula writing, movie-mag 
mythology and the kind of gonzo-macho stoned-at- 
the-convention journalism for which Thompson 
has become famous. 

The magazine now runs to 96 tabloid-size 
newsprint pages, dividing editorial content more or 
less evenly between pop music and everything else. 
Although the dream of rock-as-salvation that 
characterized much of the ‘sixties has been de- 
flated, the qualities of the style it produced live 
on in the magazine’s soggy-color covers (Kris 
Kristofferson as Norse hero; Daniel Ellsberg as a 
wax museum Greek god; Eric Clapton as Jesus 
Christ), in the routine music pieces, and in the 
general search for language and conventions 
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applicable to an art form that has yet to produce a 
major critic. The music pieces—many of them— 
have a powerful tendency toward the accumulation 
of trivia, inside-dopsterism and kitsch. Classic fan 
magazine stuff. Some leads from recent pieces: 


‘“Whatever happens, happens,” Merl Sanders said 
before going into Fantasy Records’ darkened 
Studio 


Sonny Limbo, record producer, swallowed a 
mouthful of broiled lobster, then spoke .. . 


Cub Scout shirt unbuttoned, face unshaven, hair 
uncombed, Paul Rodgers sits tensely in a corner 
armchair . 


“We play all over the States and almost every 
radio station we run into has ‘Let. it Ride’ being 
spun next to the Guess Who’s ‘Star Baby’,’ 
complained Randy Bachman, former Guess Who 
member who leads Bachman-Turner Overdrive 


The magazine has often been accused of loose 
editing, and there is a great deal of talk around the 
office about tightening up. Yet the editorial 
tolerance may also serve an audience that seems to 
gather trivia with a vengeance and a subject which 
would be virtually barren without detail and 
gossip: most musicians, after all, have more to say 
in the performance—let us hope—than in the 
interview. The tolerance also encourages a more 
serious form of reporting which depends not on 
generalization, summary or analysis but on the 
incessant accumulation of detail, a kind of 
cinematic journalism. (Wenner says he sometimes 
shuffles Thompson’s paragraphs but never:rewrites 
him.) Take Joe Eszterhas’ brilliant reconstruction 
of a raid by federal and county narcotics agents on 
a suspected ‘‘drug mill” last year; a young man was 
killed in the raid, but no drug mill was found: 


They were asleep in their cabin, at the edge of a 
woodline of sequoia and madrone, tucked safely 
into that vastitude of green darkness. Something 
woke her. He was staring at the ceiling, eyes large 
and unblinking. He was trembling. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

. An execution squad was coming for him. 
Shotguns in their hands, hair as long as his own, 
wearing jeans, Army jackets, holstered .38s on 
their hips. They shouldered the cabin door, ri 
it from its hinges, and kicked at the dogs with t 
steel-tipped combat boots. They saw. him oad 
stopped. He was on the back porch, frozen by 
panic, and couldn’t move. They said nothing. 
Their faces were blank and waxy. They aimed and. 


Newsweek—James D. Wilson 


fired. He heard the gunshots and saw the glop of 
his own blood. He was dying ... 


A little heavy maybe (cut ‘‘and couldn’t move,” 
replace “vastitude of green darkness’ with 
something a little less rank) but it works, so give the 
man his head, let him run. The piece is worth the 
problems, and the tolerance may sometimes even 
be worth the trivia. The difficulty is that even the 
good pieces sometimes run to interminable lengths, 
a common drawback of telling it like it is. Yet the 
length of the pieces seems to bother older readers 
more than the young. The difference appears to lie 
between those interested in organization, coverage 
and ideas and those in search of detail and en- 
tertainment. Rolling Stone tells stories. The world 
is a trip. 


T.. style and outlook were inherent in the 
conception. Rolling Stone was launched to cover 
rock music, and its other interests grew almost 
organically from its original focus: the rock 
culture, drugs, protest, politics. In 1967, the music 
itself was informed by a social message that was - 
always implicit, often overt, and generally hopeful: 
the Beatles, Dylan, Baez and the other music 
heroes of the time were talking about a real world 
outside even if they sometimes offered drugs (or 
rock, or just plain love, love, love) as the means of 
salvation. Pepperland preceded the snake pit and 
the vale of tears, often complete with the imagery of 
the fairy tale and the legend. (“Out in the sunlight 
people looked happy and wild and strangely 
beautiful as they always do and even though the 


_wind blew the sound in puffs away from the 


speakers and made it hard to hear the bands unless 
you were right up close, it was a beautiful day and I 
decided that more than anything else what these 
bands have is a feeling in a truly spiritual way.’’) In 
the last few years, however, the music turned in- 
ward and sour, leaving the magazine’s non-musical 
interests severed from their origins, and creating 
what often appear to be two separate journals. (The 
possibilities of political reform, of course, also 
turned sour, but that, for the moment, is another 
issue.) While the magazine enlarged its political 
and social coverage, the youth culture—whatever 
that is or was—lost its political enthusiasm and 
sent its social interests off into long-term storage. 


The editors insist that there is no serious 
split in vision or focus. Jann Wenner, who launched 
Rolling Stone as a 21-year-old Berkeley dropout 
and who still runs and controls the magazine, will 
tell you that 80 per cent of Rolling Stone’s buyers 
read both the music and the politics, despite the 
fact that 70 per cent of them get it primarily for the 
former. He talks about a “great reconciliation’ 
between cultures and generations: ‘““There is no 
monolithic youth culture; long hair, rock and roll, 
drugs have all spread out; parents are beginning to 
understand about Vietnam and about things at 
home.” Yet it is hard to imagine the 16-year-old 
groupies who wait for a glimpse of the rock star at 
the stage door reading Goodwin’s reflective pieces 
on the deterioration of the economy, or the 30-year- 
old liberals who follow Thompson or Tim Crouse 
through a political campaign getting heavily 
engrossed in Eric Clapton’s problems. with heroin. 
(Not to mention Kris Kristofferson’s travels 
through South America; Iggy Pop’s plan to cut a 
new album, or Gene Clark’s most recent Asylum 
release, the last referring to a record and not a 
mental institution.) 


‘The tip-off to the magazine’s schismatic 
pressures is the Big Scheme now being worked out 
under Goodwin’s direction in Washington: a 
separate section on politics and contemporary 
affairs that will make its. first appearance in 





Rolling Stone in September or October and that 
may, by the end of the year, split off as a separate 
journal called Politics. Mitosis. The staff will 
include former New York Times reporter Tad 
Szulc—as a contributing editor—and the contents, 
as Wenner sees them, will be a mix of Rolling Stone 
and The New Yorker, Goodwin's alma mater in 
journalism: ‘‘One or two pieces of hard reporting, 
two or three pieces of the “Talk of the Town’ type, 
an editorial” and the section now appearing in 
Rolling Stone called “‘Loose Talk” —short quotes, 
usually embarrassing or ironic, relating to current 
news. Wenner insists that even if the split occurs 
(the new publication, of course, will be fully owned 
by Rolling Stone), the original magazine will still 
continue its coverage of politics and contemporary 
affairs. There is at least a likelihood, of course, that 
the spin-off will compete with half of the old 
magazine not only for material but for the 30 per 
cent of the readership which buys Rolling Stone 
primarily for things other than its coverage of 
music. On the other hand, Goodwin's touch and 
reputation may pick up more serious readers with 
intellectual and political interests foreign even to a 


majority of those who now follow politics in Rolling — 


Stone. 
before. 

It was the special section on politics—and 
particularly Goodwin's stewardship—that led to 
the departure of managing editor John Walsh. 
Walsh, who came to Rolling Stone from Newsday 
(where he had been a sports writer and op-ed page 
editor), wanted to beef up the magazine’s ‘‘cultural 
coverage."" Wenner was more interested in politics, 
and although Walsh was prepared to go along with 
the new section, he had serious doubts about 
Goodwin's fitness to be Rolling Stone's political 
guru. There had been other disagreements, but 
Walsh attributed the final parting to his feelings 
about Goodwin. Rolling Stone was coming from 
the streets; Goodwin seemed to be coming from 


High-cult from pop-cult; it’s happened 


Olympus. Wenner, who talked about a “difference 


in direction and working style,” will henceforth be 


his own managing editor. 


W....: has been accused of hustling 
respectability. It is easy, after all, to snip at a 28- 
year-old. who (with his wife) owns 60 per cent of a 
business worth better than $5 million, drives a 
white Mercedes and lives at (and looks like) the 
interface between generations and cultures: The 
freak as entrepreneur? The entrepreneur as freak? 
In a society that never could distinguish between 
the genius and the wild-catter who got lucky, 
Wenner’s success can easily be misread. The 
credentials are thin—rock critic for the Berkeley 
Daily Cal—and the early pieces in the magazine, 
many of which Wenner wrote himself, will rate 
perhaps a B in Journalism 1. Yet Wenner has been 
uncanny in his instincts.as publisher, using the 
freak style when necessary, stomping on it where it 
got in the way, adding writers, departments, 
readers, trying things out. The magazine has had a 
heavy turnover in staff—and thus a lot of unhappy 
ex-employees—reflecting the shift from what 
began as an effort by underpaid or voluntary labor 
to what Wenner describes as a _ professional 
operation: “You can’t have hippies runhing an 
accounting department.”’ (There was a time when 
job applicants were told to fill out a form that 
asked, among other things, what their rising sign 
was.) The magazine survived financial crises in1970 
and '71 when a number of experimental ventures 
were dropped, budgets were trimmed, and the suits 
and ties started taking over the accounts. In 1971 
Max Palevsky of Los Angeles, a liberal millionaire, 
pumped substantial funds into the magazine. 
Wenner said the money was not necessary for the 
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Mel Chanowitz. q 


[livelier introduction to 
investigative reporting: 


— Mary McGrory 


Brit Hume is the Washington journalist Robert Sherrill calls “unques- 
tionably one of the most engaging and exciting newsmen around.” He 
is also the reporter who helped Jack Anderson dig out the facts for his 
syndicated column (and alone got the Dita Beard interview that broke 
open the ITT case, exposing Mitchell, Kieindienst, et al). Now he tells 
all the stories no one else dared to print and reveals the incredible 
dramas behind each one. INSIDE STORY is about the war of nerves 
between hard-hitting journalists and people in power —and about that 
administration which was brought to its knees by the dogged probings 
of men like Brit Hume. 


“A lively and effective close-upon modern investigative journalism at 
its best.” —Publishers Weekly 


“A terrific firsthand account which at once brings Andersonian inves- 
tigative reporting to life and puts it in perspective.” — Tim Crouse, 
author of ‘The Boys on the Bus’ 


“Remarkably revealing, sometimes inadvertently so... A fascinating 
and valuable book.” —N. ¥ Times Book Review 
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Rolling Stone editor Ben Fong-Torres discusses 
an assignment while house stars Joe Eszterhas 
and Hunter Thompson contemplate pipe end 
drink, apparently withoui either fear or 
loathing. 

















magazine’s survival; nonetheless, Palevsky is now 
thought to be the second largest holder of Rolling 
Stone stock. 

But the turnover also reflects something 
else: the enervation of what used to be called the 
counter-culture (a phrase Wenner doesn’t like) and 
its replacement—at least in the boss’s mind—by a 
renascent respect for the elders and all their works. 
Introducing Goodwin to the readers: “perhaps best 
known as the brash special assistant ... lest this 
background seem somewhat staid ... monthly 
essays and dispatches;” or introducing Ellsberg (in 
an interview that ran 60,000 words through two 
issues with an average response of 350 words per 
question): “his answers were intricately detailed, 
with many ideas interwoven and cross-referenced 
into a dissertation of extraordinary complexity.” 
Goodwin and Ellsberg are certified five-star in- 
tellectuals who deserve a little special introduction; 
the readers, for their part, deserve a little advance 
notice: Warning, this is going to be heavy shit. 

And yet, after all that, most of it hangs 
together; a form of true blue 100 per cent 
American male journalism: Vietnam veterans, 
truck drivers, football players, musicians, drug 
freaks, cops and crazies. (According to the 
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magazine’s own figures, 78 per cent of the readers 
are male, the majority have some college 
education—or are still in college—and they buy, 
among other things, an average of 57 records a 
year.) In those respects it shares not only the con- 
ventional chauvinism of the rock industry—watch 
the secretaries being sent out for Cokes, count the 
number of women on the masthead—but, more 
significantly, the sexual attitudes of the 
Hemingways, the Mailers and the Millers. 
Thompson, after all, isn’t just a brilliant reporter 
as, for example, in his report on how the McGovern 
forces on the floor of the 1972 convention directed 
the voting that led to the nomination; the Star is 
also a two-fisted drinker, a biker, freak power 
candidate for county sheriff, a man who feels the 
power between his legs. There’s something sissified 
about being a mere writer, another spectator or, 
God help us, an intellectual; somehow you have.to 
be a participant, have to become part of it, trip out 
yourself. It’s the message of the music, but it’s also 
the hangup of the writer: 
I howled at the top of my lungs . . . raving and 
screeching about all those who would soon be cast 
into the lake of fire, for a variety of low crimes, 


misdemeanors and general ugliness that 
amounted to a sweeping indictment of almost 


nig oa ticle wee ty rer ge 

our more years,” I shouted. “My friend 
General Haig has told us that the Forces of 
Darkness are now in control of the Nation—and 
they will rule for four more years!”’ I stopped to sip 
my drink, then I hit it again ... 

_ At this point I was seized by both arms and 
jerked backwards, spilling my drink and in- 
terrupting the climax of my sermon. “You crazy 
bastard!” a voice screamed. “Look what you’ve 
done! The manager just called. Get back in the 
ng and lock the fucking door! He’s going to 
ust us!” 


What are we reading, and in whose company? Is it 
Nathanael West’s fantasy of the burning of Los 
Angeles; is it “A Night at the Opera’’ or is it some 
Weimar culture form of Expressionism, what the 
historian Peter Gay called the son’s revolt against 
the father? (“An unremitting search for reality 
behind appearances ... ;” the desire “to unmask 
the brutality, the .utter insanity, of 
authority’; scenes “‘magnificently repellent in the 
distortions of their figures and faces, their brutal 
colors, and their stark lines.’’) 


: sometimes imagine that the generation 
that grew up with the pages of Mad magazine in 
the ’ sixties spiit into the core audiences for the two 
major youth market successes of the seventies: 
Rolling Stone and the National Lampoon, the 
madhouse and the funhouse. Both are “‘political”’ 
and both respond to “contemporary American 
culture.” The choice is between the picaresque and 
the demonic, between craziness and sickness. The 
Rolling Stone editors sometimes talk of the 
spreading influence of what Wenner calls ‘“‘the rock 
and roll sensibility’ and of an effort, as one of them 
described it, “‘to look at national events as a long- 
haired freak in Kentucky would see them.”’ (Is that 
what happened to Alfred E. Newman?) That 
means, among other things, “‘not believing, 
everything that the AP tells you”—or Rolling 
Stone?—but it also seems to invoke a radical 
escape from all the cultural and political in- 
tellectualizing that might offer order if not 
justification for contemporary life. Why did we 
have Nixon, Vietnam and all the rest? Was it just 
that bad guys took over or that the corporations 
manipulated us all, or was there something else? 
And who pays for those 57 records a year, and who 
benefits? Will Hunter Thompson ever do “Fear 
and Loathing in the Record Industry?” (Rolling 
Stone was slow to touch the payola charges in the 
industry, and Walsh always insisted that the 
magazine is not equipped to investigate the record 
business). 

The charge of anti-intellectualism, of 
course, is hardly new, whether applied to the rock 
culture or to American society in general. (Wenner 
himself, like a true entrepreneur, says he doesn’t 
have time to read books.) In the case of Rolling 
Stone, however, the anti-intellectualism may relate 
to something quite different, a desire to cling to the 
illusion of “reality” and ‘‘understanding” without 


. the compassion, humor or willingness to do the 


hard, compromising work—the study and the 
organizing—that brings the sense of order: 
psychedelic politics. That may be easy to un- 
derstand in a generation shell-shocked by Vietnam, 
Watergate, Nixon and Altamont; it may even be 
necessary in order to produce the disillusioned 
wide-eyed journalism that frequently complements 
the myopic failures of the networks and the wire 
services. But it does not mitigate the danger of the 
resulting cynicism and alienation. Rolling Stone is 
a journal for a generation in exile. If the apocalypse 
comes—depression, fascism or whatever—the 
historians of the future may look with nostalgia on 
Rolling Stone as the representative journal of the 
era which preceded it. s 
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BY ERNEST B. FURGURSON 


Outside, the dog, Ethel Gish, howled in harmony 
with a siren racing up Main Street. Her bone, very 
rare, lay in the middle of the front porch. Her 
master, Tom, was in the dining room composing an 
outraged editorial. Her mistress, Pat, was putting 
another pasted -up page in a box on the living room 
couch, below the poster of the matron saint of 
union miners, Old Mother Jones, with its quote, 
“Pray for the dead and fight like hell for the 
living.” Ray, 9, was cooking slabs of French toast. 
Sarah, 19, typed on one dining room table. Kitty, 
10, entertained at play cocktails in the side room 
with Josephine Richardson’s elder offspring. 
Josephine, 8 months and 29 days pregnant, pasted 
up on the other table. Ellen Smith, 19, from Ac- 
cident, Maryland, typed in a corner. The TV was 
on, awaiting the latest flash about Nixon’s 
departure. 

Press day at The Mountain Eagle always 
has been something like that, except that it used to 
happen at the office downtown. Downtown in 
Whitesburg is not far. When somebody yet 
unknown burned out the Eagle office, and then the 
local authorities came around to tell Tom and Pat 
Gish their damaged building was comdemned and 
they could not work in it, publishing operations 
were transferred from downtown to home, about 
four blocks up the hill to Harris Loop. The first 
press day after the fire was a day like all press days 
at the Eagle. Calmly chaotic, but in closer quarters. 

In the 17 years since the Gishes bought it, 
crisis has been the norm at the weekly published 
just over Pine Mountain from Virginia, just up 
U.S. 119 from Bloody Harlan and its mine violence. 
No reason to be upset now. So _ production 
proceeded, with no one body wedded to any 
particular seat or typewriter, in the combination 
news-dining-editorial -living-composition room, 
operating by the approximate rules of musical 
chairs. Tom would type something, get up to think 
about it, and Josephine would be in the chair 
typing something else. Pat moved in and out of 
whichever chair became empty, writing and 
pasting. The paper assembled by the unlikely 
confluence of half a dozen streams of con- 
sciousness. 

The Eagle's official checkbook lay open 
atop the big dictionary, open atop the television. 
Stacks of magazines, books and photographs 
teetered and tumbled from every flat surface. 
Extension cords crisscrossed the dining room from 
typewriters and paste-up equipment still esoteric to 
anybody raised around an old-fashioned print 
shop. If somebody asked me to wax a story, my 
mouth would drop open, and if they pointed to the 
waxer I probably would try to use the hair drier 
lying next to it. They look very much alike. 

Gradually the stack of pages on the couch 





Ernest B. Furgurson writes a national affairs 
column for the Baltimore Sun that is distributed by 
The Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 
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Appalachia’s Mountain 
Eagle crusades— 
against strip mining, 
secrecy in government 
and police harassment 
of youths. 
its bite has drawn 
threats and now, 
perhaps, arson. 


grew. The Millstone page led with the disclosure 
that Leonard Baker had killed 10 copperheads on 
the right fork of Millstone Creek. By early evening 
all the pages were there, including page 1 with a 
photo of the Eagle’s burnt-out office. Ben put them 
in the back of the station wagon and headed for the 
press at Prestonsburg, which had promised to take 
the Eagle out of its usual turn. He was back just 
before midnight. 

While he was gone, there was a conference 
on how to get the new (i.e., substitute) addressing 
machine working. It stood on a flat-bed truck up 
the road at Neon; maybe an extension cord would 
reach it from a nearby building. But a check 
disclosed its parts were rusty anyway. So next 
morning everybody—minus Josephine, whose baby 


came in the night, plus Lauran Emerson, who flew 
in from Montana when she heard about the fire, 
and Tom’s brother Frank and his wife—gathered 
to hand-address the mailing list, writing with 
marker pens across page 1 above the nameplate. 
And by 7 p.m. the Eagle was in the mail, barely 12 
hours later than normal. 

Of course, God takes more than average 
interest in the regular publication of the Eagle. 
Without His indulgence it could never have kept 
going ail these years since Nehemiah Webb started 
it in 07, and especially these years since Tom and 
Pat Gish came down from Lexington to buy it for 
$40,000 when it was SO years old, and most 
especially since the people made unhappy by Tom’s 
stubborn crusading have progressed past minor 
retaliation, like boycotts and social freezes, to 
arson and threats of physical mayhem. 

But before I get to the cold, hard part about 
this past summer, a biography of The Mountain 
Eagle in modern times: It is a tabloid, cold-type 
weekly published in Whitesburg, Ky., the seat of 
Letcher County. It has 5,700 circulation, about 
1,700 of that outside the county. Most of the mail 
readership is in the hills, a sizable percentage of it 
immigrants from the mountains to the industrial 
cities, and several hundred of it what Gish calls 
“special interest’’ readers. They are newspaper 
people, politicians and others who care in places 
like Washington and New York, who recognize the 
Eagle as a rare commodity in a time when most 
papers are increasingly homogenized and cor- 
porately attuned. The Eagle is_ neither 
homogenized nor corporate. It is as personal as 
journalism can be in 1974. 

Deep inside, it is quintessential country. 
County correspondence from Millstone by Mabel 
Kiser, who sometimes writes more than a page of 
print and makes it all sing; from McRoberts by 
Madelyn Combs; from Linefork by Thelma 
Cornett; from Jeremiah by Hassie Breeding; from 
Blair Branch by Callie Blair, from every other 
crossroads and hollow in the county. My favorite 
regular contributor used to be Siller Brown, who 
wrote the news from Ice, but she has been slow 
lately. She is a rosy-cheeked widow of a coal miner, 
in her mid-70’s, I estimate, and an acute expert on 
the signs of nature that tell when snow is coming or 
it is time to plant squash. 

The last column of hers I read was in 
March. She mentioned that Bill Moore had visited 
from Bloomington, Ind., and he had taped some 
singing by Cecil Ebersole. That reminded her of 
matters elsewhere. “I'll tell you about those tape 
recorders,’ she wrote. “I am scared of them since 
all that Watergate scandal was told. They all the 
time keep you in suspense fearing what they will 
come out with next. You know they won’t keep a 
secret, they tell everything they hear good or bad.”’ 

Then she shifted gears again to tell about 
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the gathering at the Cowan Community Center, 
where Oaksie Caudill fiddled, and later she zinged 
the government for not providing seeds for poor 
people these days. ‘‘What’s the matter with our 
leaders? . . . Every foot of ground would raise good 
food, but we first have to have the seed to plant... 
Get our people back on the old way of living. Put a 
pig in the pen, plant a cane patch ... Don’t wait 
till fall and winter comes and then start hollowing 
[sic] wolf, wolf, start planning for a good crop of 
vegetables now. With a little work, one can have 
plenty. If we starve it’s our own neglect of duty. The 
Lord said we should eat our bread by the sweat of 
our brow.” And she went on to dump a ton on the 
strip miners, and to suggest crowsfoot greens, 
sassafras tea and poke salad for spring tonics. 
“Our doctor said he had rather have one or two 
messes of poke cooked on hock bones than all the 
medicine he carried with him. Bless his soul, he is 
gone to a better home, we hope with a dying 
testimony. We can’t doubt he died praying... .”’ 

Like the other correspondents, Mrs. Brown 
gets paid by the inch. When Tom and Pat bought 
the Eagle, they thought they could save those 
space-rate fees, because they add up. They started 
to take out the county correspondence, then just 
cleaned up the writing and tightened it down to the 
hard news about births, deaths, illnesses and 
socials. But then Mabel Kiser started writing for 
them, and she had such a rich style they realized 
what they had been missing, so they reinstated the 
correspondence, and the house rule is to let it run 


as it comes in. It is some of the realest reading in 
any paper. 

It fills the inside, along with reports in the 
same style from Letcher colonies in Indiana and 
Louisville, photographs of spring flowers and fall 
leaves, recipes and gardening tips, chapters of 
county and family history, the full text of the high 
school valedictory address, demure portraits of 
Miss Letcher County and of forthcoming brides, 
copious letters to the editor, and precious few ads. 

The ads are precious few because Gish 
reserves the outside four or eight pages as his own, 
on which he reports and comments on the less 
pleasant aspects of life in the hills. There is no 
corporate or governmental burden on _ the 
mountain people that has not been given a shove by 
the Eagle. The editorials are Gish’s personal 
property, but much of the reporting comes from 
the remarkable procession of bright young out- 
siders who have found their way to Whitesburg to 
do a week’s or a summer’s or a year’s work on the 
Eagle, often for no pay. Gish gives them freedom to 
go out and poke into corners that in another rural 
county would lie dark and dusty for generations. 

All this gets him in trouble. When he 
decided this spring that he had to raise sub- 
scription rates, he explained it editorially this way: 

If the Eagle is a do-it-yourself paper in the sense 
that readers do much of the writing, it is also a do- 
it-yourself paper in the sense that readers through 
their subscriptions pay a high percentage of our 


operating costs. Although we wish we were loaded 
with advertising, such is not the case. During the 


past year the Eagle has averaged something like 70 
per cent news and feature copy. This is just about 
opposite the situation nationally... . 

t is not exactly a secret that many Letcher 
County business establishments have long 
boycotted the Eagle because of the paper’s 
editorial stands on a number of controversial 
issues—specifically because we are anti-strip 
mining, for instance, or pro-United Mine Workers 
..- But, thanks to the tremendous loyalty of the 
thousands of mountain families who regularly 
read the Eagle, we have learned to do without 
those advertisers, thank you ... 


His punch line was that the rate was going up $1 a 
year. 

Just how the Eagle came to this pass is 
evolution, really, rather than any revolution that 
burned in the Gishes’ bellies. “It would be 
ridiculous to maintain, and we don’t for a moment, 
that we came into Eastern Kentucky and bought a 
weekly newspaper and set out to save the world,”’ 
Tom says. ““That’s about as far from the truth as 
you could get, I think. We simply in our own wild 
kind of way thought that since one of us worked in 
Lexington (Pat, with the Leader) and one in Frank- 
fort (Tom, with UPI), and I had sat through my 
33rd session of the General Assembly in regular 
and special sessions, and attended more governors’ 
press conferences than I care to think about, and so 
on, it seemed like a kind of ideal thing to do. And 
we did it, without any real thinking through to the 
consequences.” 

It was not as if Whitesburg were some 
idyllic spot they had never seen, however, and they 
did not come as city bumpkins. Tom grew up in 


Why the Gishes Keep Going 


As I started putting this article on The Mountain 
Eagle together, I was at the other end of the world 
from Appalachia, on Martha’s Vineyard. Looking 
over my notes, listening to my tapes, reading copies 
of the Eagle salvaged from the fire, I thought over 
the life of a weekly editor and what keeps him at it 
week after week. I found out 26 years ago that the 
cliche dream of all daily reporters, of putting their 
nest egg into a country weekly where they can be 
their own boss free from venal pressures, was an 
absurdity. A reporter on a rich and conscientious 
daily can get away with more than most weekly 
editors ever dare, lest they lose the one ad account 
that makes the diffcrence between profit and loss. 
And I thought about weekly editors I had known, 
read, and how they persisted anyhow. 


Watt Miles, my first boss on the Danville 
Commercial Appeal, who brought professional 
standards to a series of small papers in Virginia 
and North Carolina before he died too soon, last 
year. Ro Gardner, who was boycotted out of Hick- 
man, Ky., and went on to Elsinore, Calif., but 
nevertheless won the Elijah Lovejoy award for 
courage in weekly journalism. Willard Cole, who 
ran the Whiteville, N.C., News Reporter and defied 
the Klan back in the early ‘fifties, when that was 
awfully lonesome, and won a Pulitzer for it. Some 
get recognition for persevering, some do not. Izzy 
Stone had a movie made about his weekly, and is a 
culture hero. The venerable Henry Beetle Hough, 
there on the Vineyard, won an Elijah Lovejoy, too, 
for his long fight to keep the island free of com- 
mercialization. But as I say, that is the other end of 
the world from Whitesburg. Why Tom and Pat 
Gish keep on is what I wanted to know. 


Question: Pat, in a lot of families you would 
be the one saying, Now look, I've had enough of 
this. It’s been fun, but now let’s get squared away 
someplace where we can make some money, where 


we don’t have to worry about staying up all night 
every week and about the deputy sheriff and all the 
other stuff that goes with it. 

Pat: Well, every once in a while I do say 
that... 

Tom: 1 read in The Washington Post the 
other day, I realized that if I'd continued with the 
UP and Pat had stayed with the Leader, it’s in the 
Knight chain now, we between us would be taking 
down forty or fifty thousand a year, just guild scale. 
That’s kinda wild in our financial terms, and it’s 
very hard if not impossible for us to come up with 
any rationalization that justifies our staying 
around. 

Pat: We couldn’t leave now if we wanted to. 
We owe too much money . . . If the time came to do 
it I guess I would. But you can kinda see that 
maybe you’re having an impact on what’s going on 
here. I could go to a larger city and work for a 
paper and I’d never know whether anything I wrote 
did any good or didn’t. I still enjoy straight 
reporting, actually. I have to get pretty mad to go 
out and crusade on something. But we stay mad 
most of the time . . . We’re not sacrificing anything 
economically too much, although we nearly lost the 
paper a couple of times ... 


Tom: We have some very real questions as 
to where we ought to try to head with the paper... 
1 think the more you do, the more people expect 
you to do. Maybe, I guess the more conscientious 
you are the more it bothers you. 


Pat: No matter what you’ve done there’s 
always more you wish you could do... There’s just 
ten times more than we can possibly do. . . 

Tom: I've always considered that the front 
page and editorial page belonged to us, and by 
damn we were going to say what goes there and be 
responsible for it. | don’t apologize for the country 
correspondence, because it plays a very important 


role, and in a sense has bought us a measure of 
acceptance that has permitted us to take some 
editorial stands and do certain things and still have 
the basic support of the community. 

Question: But suppose a paper like 
Lexington, Knoxville, Roanoke said we want you 
both to come up here for good salaries, be some 
kind of editors, what would you respond? 

Pat: We'd talk about it a couple of weeks 
and then say we were sorry. 

Tom: There are very few other publications 
I really respect, and I don’t think I could go to 
work for one I didn’t really respect .. . If we want 
to put opinion in a story we can damn well put 
opinion in a story. And we’ve pretty well made up 
our minds that the old—I guess this is heresy to 
say—but the old business of objectivity just doesn’t 
do a hell of a lot of 300d. It doesn’t exist. . . 

Pat: We try to be—I don’t know if fair is the 
word. We try not to be hard on individuals. I think 
that’s bad, to go after somebody. We may go out 
after a school superintendent or a public official 
somehow, but not because of his personal being . . . 

Tom: We know our readers, and their 
instinct is to believe what they see in the Eagle. So 
we have double or triple responsibility to be terribly 
selective, and not to present both sides where one 
side is extremely distorted. There’s no reason for 
me to devote a half column to some lying coal 
operator to present his lying side of things when I 
know he’s wrong. Or for some other politician to 
pop off to justify his position when I know he’s 
wrong ... There’s more sin in this country in the 
name of being fair than from almost any other 
thing... 

We talked a lot longer, and it was hard to 
get the Gishes to stay more than a minute on why 
they cling to Whitesburg. They are more interested 
in what they are going to print next week. 

—E.B.F 
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Whitesburg and Letcher County, which make a 
neat scale model of all that is depressed and 
poignant about Appalachia. They are isolated, in 
that the nearest airports in any direction (Bristol, 
Knoxville, Lexington) are about a three-hour drive 
across the mountains. Those roads are always in 
dismal condition because they are pounded all day 
by giant, overloaded coal trucks, bearing away the 
riches torn out of the hills by monster shovels in the 
process we know as strip miging. 

Coal made this part of the mountains what 
it is today. It gave the people boom pay during and 
after World War I, when coal was mined un- 
derground and Fom Gish’s father came to work for 
the South East Coal Company. In time, he became 
a superintendent, and invented a gadget called the 
roof bolt, which replaced the heavy, obstructive 
timbers in déep mines and thus made way for use 
of mechanized equipment underground. Tom, who 
is 48, remembers the day his dad took him in their 
car to show him the first surface (strip) mine in the 
county. His father said this was going to destroy 
underground mining, destroy the union and 
destroy the economy of Eastern Kentucky. He lived 
to see how right he was. 

In the years since Tom bought the paper, 
the tonnage and percentage of coal mined by 
stripping has risen steeply, until now it includes 
more than half of all the coal dug in the United 
States. As the tonnage has increased, so has the 
arrogance of the strip operators who declare that 
without them the areas they are destroying would 
collapse economically. And so has the size of the 
machinery they use, making wounds so deep that 
the much-touted practice of “reclaiming’’ stripped 
land becomes only a theory, a myth. Most of the 
stripped land in the southern mountains is owned 
by absentee industrial conglomerates, subsidiaries 
of the great steel and oil companies. When the 
roads and streams are ruined and the overburderi 
slides down a hillside and destroys a mountaineer 
farmhouse, the local powers excuse it for the 
alleged good of the many. When the coal is 


stripped out, the jobs are gone and so is the beauty 
of the land, and the shovels go stripping somewhere 
else, in the Ohio Valley or the north plains. The 
people in the hills are left with muck. 

Gish has been mad about that ever since he 
came back. His editorials and the news stories by 
his temporary hands make a thick book about the 
downward progress of mining and the men left out 
of work when the conglomerates opt, to save money 
by stripping rather than deep mining. ‘‘The coal 
miner has been to these mountains what the slave 
was to the South,” Gish says. ‘“‘The movement to 
help them here is only where the civil rights 
movement was in the early ’sixties.”’ For his efforts, 
he has been boycotted off and on by the power 
companies as well as local merchants. The retailers 
backed a competition sheet, the Community Press, 
to try to run Gish out of town. 

It failed to faze him. Just this summer, 
copies of the Eagle salvaged at random show him 
operating at as high a level of indignation as ever. 
When he discovered a scheme outrageous even by 
strip mining standards, he wrote an editorial 
entitled, BRAVE NEW WORLD. Those operators 
in eastern Kentucky, he wrote, 

have red out a new way to dodge their 
responsibilities to reclaim the land they strip— 
they get the state mental health program to put the 


feeble-minded. to work doing the job the coal 
operators themselves should do. 

He outlined it, made due allusion to Aldous 

Huxley, and concluded, 
You wonder, don’t you—what happens to the 
feeble-minded child or oldster who doesn’t want to 
plant those trees on that strip mine bank, many of 
which approach a 90-degree angle? Do we use a 
bullwhip on him, promise him an ice cream cone if 
he behaves, or do we simply shoot him? 

And a month later, he declared: 
The many grapefruit-sized rocks and tree-sized 
trees that washed off the strip mines to choke the 
many little streams feeding into Lineford are vivid 
evidence that Kentucky’s strip mine law is not 
worth two cents ... A few years from now, when 
all the mountains have been stripped and all the 
coal is gone and the coal operators have moved to 
Florida, what will be left for the people of the 
area? 


Since you like [MORE] 


you will also like 


Parallel to its concern about mining has 
been the Eagle’s effort simply to cover the official 
news. When they started in, Tom had been the 
statehouse correspondent for UPI and Pat, city hall 
reporter for the Leader, so they were used to 
reporting routinely what went on. That was an 
alien concept to officials in Whitesburg. Now and 
then it seems they have accepted the public’s right 
to know its own business, but they suffer relapses. 


S.. the years, the Gishes and their reporters 
‘have been ruled out of nearly every official body in 
the county, including the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and the county fiscal court (which 
functions as a county council). The town and 
county law enforcers have refused to cooperate. 
The United Mine Workers’welfare fund, after some 
appropriate Eagle criticism of the new union 
regime’s slowness in resolving old pension 
problems, canceled its subscription. The TVA, 
object of intensive investigative reporting by Jim 
Branscome, has started charging something like 
$7.46 an hour for any time it spends researching 
answers to the Eagle’s questions. 

In the early ‘sixties, when Appalachia 
became a popular object of liberal affections and 
the agencies of the New Frontier began operating 
in the area, journalistic traffic through Whitesburg 
picked up. The Eagle had a colorful name and a 
waxing reputation, and it was in the town where 
Harry Caudill lived. Caudill’s Night Comes to the 
Cumberlands remains the most eloquent single 
statement of how the mountains and their people 
atrived at their sadness. Students began taking an 
interest, young people volunteered for Community 
Action Projects and VISTA, and all of these were 
drawn eventually to visit the Eagle. One of the 
earliest outsiders to come in the door of the helter- 
skelter little office and stay on to work was Tom 
Bethell, just dropped out of Harvard. He has been 
in and out for a dozen years now, and remains in 
daily touch although he has become research 
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director of the UMW. 

The others over these years have included 
Mike Clark, out of Berea College, and Phil 
Primack, out of Tufts, mainstays who show up 
whenever the Eagle is a hand short; Susanne 
Crowell, from Boston, who went on to edit the Civil 
Rights Commission magazine; Jean Martin, a 
sensitive photographer out of Indiana University; 
Lauran Emerson, who first came through as a 
VISTA volunteer, and Ellen Smith, from Goddard 
College in Vermont. These are just the ones I have 
met, since 1969. There are nearly a dozen more, 


uniformly above the average talent in most big city - 


newsrooms. 

When Gish took over the Eagle, he en- 
visioned the life of a “leisurely country editor.”’ 
But, he remembers, “my first shock was that the 
paper had to be mailed and distributed. We had to 
zone it, sort it, address it. The office became a post 
office.” And as crusades and outside help have 
come and gone, the grind has been unremitting for 
Gish. In 1971 he had a massive heart attack. It cut 
his blood flow to about a quarter of normal. A year 
later he had heart surgery, replacing tubes and 
bypassing damaged portions, and now his heart 
runs at perhaps half capacity. And still he works all 
day and stays up most of the night when he goes to 
press, and he sees no way around that. 

Gish’s zeal still runs at at least double the 
rate of his heart. This year he has been at it with 
the coal truck operators, as usual, and especially 
with the local police. These officers have 
strengthened their defenses against the forces of 
evil with charity from Washington, in the form of 
money from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. As elsewhere, these funds have 
gone mainly into cars, radios and advanced 
weaponry. But in Letcher County and Whitesburg, 
law enforcement is a frustrating line of work 
because the real villains are immune from the law, 
as was proven at the county court session this 
spring where the drivers of overloaded coal trucks 
were told that as long as they stayed within their 
licensed load limits they would not be prosecuted 
for grossly exceeding the road limits where they 
operate. At that court session, one trucker said 
without whispering, “If Tom Gish prints anything 
about this, we'll burn his building down.”’ Neither 
Gish nor his staff was there, but a reporter from 
Louisville was, and Gish duly reprinted his account 
of the meeting, including the threat. 

With the corporate lawbreakers beyond 
their jurisdiction, the police have concentrated 
lately on local teenagers, for the apparent reasons 
that some of them drive souped-up cars, have hair 
longer than the average FBI agent and play rock 
music on their radios. At least three youths have 
been shot, several allegedly beaten while in police 
custody, and others arrested and held against 
previous local procedure—all for deviations from 
what the authorities consider decorous conduct. 
One of those picked up and held several hours was 
Gish’s son, Ben, who was playing a tape recorder in 
the late evening on the bridge in downtown 
Whitesburg. 

The plain facts of the Eagle’s reporting on 
these abuses are harsh enough. ‘““Two McRoberts 
youths were shot and seriously wounded Saturday 
night by a Letcher County deputy sheriff...” or 
“An angry, outraged, indignant Letcher countyan 
charged this week that her son was beaten and 
kicked by a Whitesburg city policeman.” But then 
Gish lets fly on page 2, in his editorials, one of 
which carried the headline: IT’S A CRIME TO BE 
A TEENAGER HERE, and read: 

It might be well for all our county and city fathers, 
who like to sit around and bemoan the fact that all 
of our youth are leaving the mountains as soon as 
they get old enough, to consider the strong 
possibility that our kids aren’t really leaving 
home—they are being driven from the mountains 
by the kind of law enforcement that leaves no 
room for the pleasures of being a boy. That is, if 
we don’t kill them first ... 
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Pat and Tom Gish get out The Mountain Eagle from their living room after fire destroyed the weekly's office. 


Or again, he charged that 


if you are a teenage youth driving a car and you 
happen to exceed the speed limit a bit, or pass on a 
yellow line ... and you get arrested, chances are 
you will be convicted and fined, especially if you 
are hauled into Letcher County Court. But if you 
are that same teenage driver and the vehicle you 
are driving is a coal truck, you are the king of the 
road with nothing to fear .. 


i) 


In lecturing the court over this “sad, 
ridiculous situation,’’ Gish spoke out about the 
warnings to him personally. 


It is downright disgusting that such a threat 
could be voiced at a public meeting at the court- 
house, a meeting called by the county judge 
himself; without someone voicing at least some 
disagreement. Arson, after all, is illegal. 

Maybe we shouldn’t take the situation so 
sgsiously. Indications are that Letcher County is 
becoming a subject of laughter and ridicule all 
over the state. Maybe we all should join in the 
laughter. Our county officials are a joke. Ha, ha. 


T:. fruits of this forthrightness have come 
in steady succession. One of the rougher deputy 
sheriffs told staffers of the Appalshop experimental 
film crew, while both were having a beer at the 
Poverty House in Pound, Va., that he was just 
waiting for Gish to break a traffic law, because he 


wanted to pull him over and let him have it—‘“I 


want that son of a bitch dead.” Later, the same 
deputy followed up by asking one of the film crew if 
his message had been delivered. 

Then came the fire. In the middle of the 
night on August 1, flames broke out in the rear of 
the Eagle office. A boy who was in jail at the time 
said he watched them burn for over an hour before 
the siren sounded. Fire, smoke and water damage 
was heavy. All the Eagle’s photo-reproduction 
equipment was ruined, the addressing machine 
water-damaged, typewriters out of order, and 
irreplaceable files of Appalachian studies, reports, 
articles and local history destroyed. The paper’s 
bound copies were damaged by smoke and water. 
The Gishes added up damages to about $24,000, 
only $10,000 insured. The balance will have to 
come out of the payment they get when the state 
roads people build a bypass through their house. 

The day after the fire the Gishes were in the 
office cleaning up, preparing for the next issue 
when the police chief came in to tack up a notice 
condemning the building. It took a while for the 
Gishes to realize what that would mean. When it 
sank in, they moved their substitute typewriters 
and their crew up the hill to home, and kept 
working. As they did, one of the deputy sheriffs 
formally resigned, stating in his letter that he did so 


because of continuing harassment from Gish ‘“‘and 
others.”” Another deputy was heard at the court- 
house commenting happily that the Eagle was out 
of business. Told it was still publishing, he said, 
that’s all right, we'll do a total job later. 


After the first post-fire issue came out, a 
rumor drifted up from downtown that the Eagle 
operation would be closed because the living- 
dining room production office violated zoning laws. 
At about that time, Pat and Mike Clark and 
Lauran Emerson were cleaning out the office and 
found what they had suspected but been unable to 
prove: pink stains in damp, unburned layers of 
newsprint. They smelled it, then called the fire 
chief. He canfirmed it. It was kerosene. He called 
the state fire marshal. Enough? No. 


Just after I did a syndicated column about 
the situation, and playback was _ reaching 
Whitesburg, Mike Clark called me from Harlan, 
the day the UMW won a contract in its long 
Brookside strike. He had just talked to Tom, who 
said another deputy had called him that morning, 
and directly threatened to “fix” him. So I 
telephoned the No. 1 sheriff, Ruben Watts, and 
asked him what was happening down there. He 
said he didn’t know a thing about any threats to 
anybody, and if he found out about any he would 
prosecute the guilty and put them in jail. I named 
the people making the threats, and his main 
response was to say they were not deputies of his 
any more, that both had been ‘“‘terminated.” 


I told him the newspaper business was a 
little like the police business, in that we considered 
it a kind of brotherhood, and when anything 
happened to one of us, it upset us all. I said that if 


_ anything happened to Gish, that county would be 


crawling with newspapermen in and out of every 
corner, and whoever did it would wish he hadn't. 
The sheriff said he understood that, and agreed 
with it. So I told him much obliged and hung up. 


We can only hope that that conversation 
and others like it have had some effect. One, 
between a Louisville Times reporter and the state 
police hierarchy, prompted an apparently serious 
investigation from that level just before [MORE] 
press time. But threats to the Eagle have become 
such a habit in the county that a complaint about 
those threats itself becomes an affront to the 
established order. A trucker says out loud that 
Gish’s place is going to be burned if he prints the 
proceedings of a public court session, and four 
months later Gish’s place is indeed burned. The 
authorities profess ignorance about it. It is not an 
atmosphere in which local public opinion makes 
any dent. Maybe wider public opinion will. 





Quick, Before It Melts! 


BY DEANNE STILLMAN 
Nothing so entrances the magazine world as a new 
trend. As every schoolperson knows, a trend arrives 
when three or more feature articles about the 
particular Event or ‘Personality appear 
simultaneously in three or more popular 
magazines. This initial flash acts as an irresistible 
beacon to the remaining magazines and 
periodicals, which respond by hustling after the 
same subject. In extreme cases, a “new’’ trend 
makes repeated splashes over a period of years. If it 
happens that there are simply no new phenomena 
worth talking about, editors and freelance writers 
have an ever-ready supply of old trends which they 
“discover” at predictable intervals (page 20). 
The media seem to be lured most effectively 
by the mystical bombast of Oriental priests, 
especially if the priests are trailed by a couple of 
celebrity disciples. In the ’sixties, for example, 
magazines and periodicals ran endless column- 
inches about Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, guru to the 
Beatles and Mia Farrow. These days, there’s 
another Eastern pontiff, surely the uncontested 





Deanne Stillman is a freelance writer who lives in 
New York City. 


Maharaj Ji, the 
boy-wonder guru, was 
all the rage in 
medialand this year. 
But, alas, he appears 
to be peaking, and 
editors are scrambling 
in search of the 
“latest’’ trend. 


king of press diversion: the chubby Guru Maharaj 
Ji. Maharaj Ji is a purported 16-year-old ‘‘Perfect 
Master,” chief of an international conglomerate, 
The Divine Light Mission, Inc., and “Supreme 
Editor-in-Chief’ of the thick, slick monthly 
magazine, And It Is Divine. 

By the Divine Light Mission’s own count (of 
those cities where it maintains a local dormitory for 
premies, or devotees), there were from July 1, 1973, 
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through July of this year no fewer than 255 
newspaper and magazine articles about Maharaj Ji 
(not counting wire service articles), 239 radio shows 
of ten minutes or more, and 64 TV shows either 
mentioning or exclusively about him (including 
network news, but not cable.) In addition, there has 
been the Bantam book, Who is Guru Maharaj Ji?, 
edited by a premie and published last November 
with an initial print run of 125,000. Even the 
syndicated comic strips can’t resist, with Dondi 
recently becoming a “guru” and, like Maharaj Ji, 
appearing before genuflecting followers at the 
Houston Astrodome. By my own count through the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literatuge, there has 
been since spring of 1973 at least one feature article 
about Maharaj Ji himself or about him via his most 
famous devotee, Rennie Davis, in nearly every 
major magazine and popular periodical. 


In a feat as mind-numbing as it is singular, 
I have now read a good bit of this outpouring and 
can report that, among other things, the Maharaj 
Ji’s youth, physical characteristics and ethnic 
background provide his chroniclers a chance to 
show off their descriptive talents in a florid display 
of alliteration and hyperbole, to wit: 


teenage theomorphic (Ken Kelley, Ramparts) 

Rolls Royce fancier who may or may not be god 
(The New Yorker) 

cheerfully corpulent teen-ager (unidentified 
source, Newsweek) * 

short, puffy-cheeked adolescent (Jonathan 
Rawson, The New Republic) 

divine juvenile delinquent (Ken Kelley, Vogue) 

mystic mocha moocher (Gilbert Choate, Viva) 

right jolly little saintlet (Dean Latimer, 
Penthouse) 

baby-faced Omnipotent (Marjoe Gortner, Oui) 

phenomenal one-boy drug rehabilitation pro- 
gram (Richard S. Johnson, Empire Mag- 
azine) 

Oriental Humpty Dumpty (Ted Morgan, 
New York Times Magazine) 

Brahmin Donny Osmond (unidentified source, 
New York Post) 


Another device the guru-watchers 
frequently employ is irony, starting with titles: “A 
Thousand Years of Peace—and a Rolls Royce’”’ 
(New Times); “Bliss and a Regular Coffee” (The 
New Yorker); ‘‘When the Lord of All the Universe 
Played Houston’”’ (Rolling Stone). The guru, looked 
at from every angle, is a veritable mine of irony. 
There’s the guru-is-rich ironic angle, the guru-has- 
an-ulcer ironic angle. And of course nobody missed 
‘a chance to hit on the East-meets-West ironic 
angle. For example, Richard Levine, who covered 
Ji’'s Millenium at the Houston Astrodome for 
Rolling Stone, reports: 


After the event I stay around the Astrodome to 
watch a crew of premies clean up the field. It must 
be done in a matter of hours in preparation for 
tomorrow’s football game between the Houston 
Oilers and the Cleveland Browns... The game 
the next afternoon is a lackluster affair that the 
Browns take 23 to 15... 


Francine du Plessix Gray notes in the New York 
Review of Books: ; 
Reality returns: the following day at one o'clock 


the Cleveland Browns are scheduled to play the 
Houston Oilers in the Astrodome. 


David Snell observes in Saturday Review/World: 
... When the last hymn had been sung, Goom 
Rodgie went back to his penthouse suite, and his 
devotees fell to the job of dismantling the great - 
platform and throne. The next day the Oilers 
would play. 

And Ted Morgan sunns it all up for the New York 

Times Magazine (differing with Stone's Levine on 

the score): 
. .. By noon, the Astrodome’s ‘Earthmen’, dressed 
in ofange, were vacuuming the field, and soon, 


37,230 football fans watched the Browns beat the 
Oilers, 23 to 13. | 


While in the Astrodome, the guru press 
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corps seemed to keep button-holing the same 
random premies. Premie Bob Hallowitz, for in- 
stance, described variously as a “29” or “30-year- 
old neurophysiologist’’ or simply “a doctor,” 
recounted the story of his conversion for the New 
York Times Magazine, Rolling Stone, and the New 
York Review of Books. Premie Tim Gallwey. 
author of the zen tennis manual, The Inner Game, 
performed for both The New York Times and New 
York Review. Hallowitz and Gallwey were cor- 
nered by the press, according to Francine du 


Plessix Gray, because “they were more interesting 
than young kids who have turned to the guru and 
are now off drugs. It takes a more startling leap of 
the imagination to understand why these talented, 
gifted people are followers of Maharaj Ji.’’ And 
according to Divine publicist Julia Cooper, the 
press was directed to these premies because “they 
asked to talk to older, professional people who they 
could relate to.” 

The premie who regales the press most 
frequently is, naturally, Rennie Davis, whose 


Tennis, Anyone? 


“For the mob is varied and inconstant, and therefore if a 
Reputation is not carefully preserved it dies quickly.” 


—Spinoza 


Fame is in flux. A public life is guaranteed for no longer than is necessary. As Andy Warhol says, 
superstars of the future will be famous for about twenty minutes. Such formerly No. I items as 
acupuncture, Sam Ervin, and I'd-like-to-buy-the-world-a-Coke fall from grace. Their places are quickly, 
seized by Type A - Type B, Tom Railsback, and you-deserve-a-break-today. 


And their obituaries are already in the can. 


With the. Immediately Terrific‘'decomposing swiftly into the Instantly Ordinary, the trend 
journalist is in need of help. Following is a brief guide to current reputations. It too shall pass. : 


Furthest-With-The-Least Dept. 
Chuck Barris 
Yevtushenko 
New Year’s Eve 
Three Dog Night 
The As ome 
Cala 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Vitamin C 
Cold Duck 
Della Reese 
Lesbianism 
My Weekly Reader 
Neil Diamond 
Miami Beach 
Ed McMahon 
Marijuana 
Alan King 
Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Nelson Rockefeller 
FM Radio 
Lobster 
Robert Lowell 
Backgammon Yogurt 
Eyewitness News Billie Jean King 
Velveeta Cheese 
Peter Benchley Sex 
National Lampoon 
The Indianapolis 500 
William Safire 
Penthouse Magazine 
The Americana Hotel 
Wayne Newton 
Life Savers 
Brunch 
Frank Perdue 
Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder 
Bic pens 
Yoko 
The Gallup Poll 
Allen Ludden 
Golf 
Cleveland Amory 
Mick and Bianca Jagger 
The Moon 
Tom Snyder 

_ Park Avenue 
Margarine 
The String 
Charles Bronson 
House plants 
Sam Peckinpah 
Communes 
Violence 
The New Celibacy 
Barbi Benton 
Houseboat Life in Manhattan 


Levis 
Gene Shalit 
Coca-Cola 


Johnny Cash 
Judge Crater 
Solzhenitsyn 


The Mafia 

Eric Sevareid 
Tennis 
Baskin-Robbins 
Beverly Sills 
Howard Cosell 


Bette Midler 
Sesame Street 


Toyota 


T-Shirts 
Styrofoam 
Field goals 
Panty hose 
Wolfman Jack 
Don Rickles 
Open Letters 
Mr. Whipple 
Doc Severenson 


Rolaids 

Uri Geller 
Sunglasses 
Merv Griffin 


STP 
Andy Warhol 


Evel Knievel 
Bisexuality 


Euell Gibbons 
Lee Radziwell 
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Too-Much-of-a-Good- Thing Dept. 


Transcendental meditation 
The Sunday New York Times 


John Kenneth Galbraith 
Szechuan cooking 


Chocolate mousse 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Marvin Hamlisch 


Maurice Nadjari 


Too-Much-of-a-Bad-Thing Dept. 


Heublein Cocktails 


Indoor/outdoor carpeting 


Creamy French dressing 


Polaroid-Land Camera 


Sammy Davis, Jr. 


Too-Little-of-a-Good-Thing Dept. 
J.D. Salinger 
Wyoming 

Julian Bond 
Halloween 
Variety 

Wilfrid Sheed 
Mike Wallace 
Sourdough bread 
Alexis Smith 
Macademia nuts 
Red Smith 
Apple butter 
Fall 

Keely Smith 

Bill Moyers 

Pez 

Johnny Mathis 
Alfred E. Newman 
Mexican food 
The Temptations 
Will Weng 


To-Be-Placed- 
Under-Moratorium Dept. 
Middle America 
Hugh Hefner 
The Occult 
Zone defense 
Open marriage 
Joe Namath 
Graffiti 
Henry Kissinger 
Kung Fu 
Frank Sinatra 
OTB 
Muhammad Ali 
Burt Reynolds 
tente 
Cosmopolitan 
Marilyn Chambers 
Excerpts from forthcoming books 
The Drug Problem 
Kahil Gibran 
Diets 
The Police 
Sally Quinn © 
The Hamptons 
MacDonald’s vs. the Neighborhood 
R.D. Laing 
The Long Island Railroad 
Smut 
Death 


—GERALD NACHMAN, MARY McGEACHY, 
and RANDALL POE 


conversion confounded many reporters. Appearing 
in at least 20 different publications, the saga of 
Rennie’s organizational sidestep from Leftist 
Movement Flack to a Mystic Fakir Flack stirred up 
more enthusiasm than John Lindsay’s shuffle from 
Republican to Democrat. As told to the press, 
Rennie’s spiel is usually a variation of this account 
which he gave to Robert Scheer for Playboy: 
I was just going along like usual, on my way to see 
Madame Binh and the NEF delegation in Paris, 
and boom. I was given this ticket to go to India. I 
received knowledge, but I still didn’t know what it 


meant, and this mahatma came up to me and 
threw his arms around me ... 


One reason Davis attracted such a 
phenomenal amount of media attention, of course, 
was because of the press contacts he had 
established before he “‘blissed out.” Even then, 
Rennie was quite adept at luring the press, as 
Scheer points out: 

... Rennie was the master of the grand strategy 
that would hold the reporter’s interest. These were 
the bloated campaign promises that fell under 
such rubrics as “election-year strategy” and 
“people’s peace treaty.” He had icted at a 
ress conference that his October 1971 rally would 
“the most important gathering of people in 25 
years.” The New York Times \ater reported: 
“Most of the world failed to notice when the most 
important gathering in 25 years was post- 
poned ...on account of rain.” ‘ 

Davis had billed the Millenium as ‘‘the most 
significant event in human history,”’ though jour- 
nalists arrived en masse precisely because most 
were obviously expecting a flop—and to prove that | 
this guru was not all he said he was, which wasn’t 
difficult. For example, an item of heated con- 
troversy throughout guru coverage has been the 
guru’s age. Is he really 16, the press wondered? (As 
though proving otherwise was tantamount to 
supreme exposure). At the Millenium, the press 
figured it might be able to get the low-down. 
Francine du Plessix Gray reports in NYR that: 

The press has tried to check out a rumor that he’s 


really 19 going on 20, and has faked his passport 
as a lila, to get more attention. 


Newsweek rounds up various rumors: the guru is a 
“27-year-old phony,” “boy of 15,” or simply a 
“robust teen-ager.”” Obviously, it’s rather difficult 
to verify a guru’s age. Is there a New Delhi Bureau 
of Vital Statistics? In the May issue of Oui 
magazine, Marjoe Gortner, former Pentecostal 
child-guru, relates that Maharaj Ji 

apparently had an automobile accident in Denver, 

Colorado, not too-long ago, and the doctors who 


saw him said he had the body of a decrepit middle- 
* aged executive. 


Marjoe names no doctors. 

The most prolific whistle-blower has been 
former White Panther, (and one-time editor of 
Sundance, the Ann Arbor Sun and the Berkeley 
Bard), Ken Kelley. Kelley has “exposed” the guru 
in Vogue, Penthouse, the Times Op-Ed page, New 
York Review of Books and twice in Ramparts. Last 
July, after his first Ramparts article, Kelley was 
approached by ubiquitous literary agent David 
Obst and subsequently obtained a $10,000 contract 
from McGraw-Hill to do a book on Maharaj Ji. 


. Brave New Bliss will appear next January, a little 


late for Christmas but just in time for Ramadan. 

Kelley has been accused by the Divine 
Lightsters of using Maharaj Ji as a launching pad 
for his freelance career, an assessment he regards 
as “not entirely inaccurate. Rennie used to be a 
friend of mine. I had gotten to know and admire 
him during the May Day [1971] demonstration in 
Washington. When he first announced his con- 
version, I was willing to listen and see what he had 
to say. I think Rennie was responsible for making a 
lot.of hard-nosed reporters suspend their judgment 
and write superficial articles. And Rennie was 
solely responsible for attracting the press in such 
great numbers.” 

Kelley himself was one of the first reporters 
to “suspend judgment,’’ recording Rennie’s 





conversion tale with little editorial comment for the 
tabloid pages of the Berkeley Barb. As Kelley 
began to suspect that the Divine Light Mission was 
snatching a lot of disenchanted bodies from the 
scattered ranks of the Left, his coverage adopted a 
note of caution, as in his Ramparts piece of July, 
1973: 


There are plenty of bruised noggins drifting 
around Tight now. And it seems altogether likely 
that, in coming months, many of them will be 
donated to the Divine Light Mission. 


After this article appeared, Kelley says that Rennie 
called him up and threatened to bar him from 
ashrams (dormitories) around the country “unless I 
toed the line. So, I adopted a mask of neutrality in 
my personal dealings with the premies. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t have been able to do the book.” 


i. the following months, a particular in- 
cident proved to Kelley that the Mission was indeed 
worth a muckraking crusade, if not a step or three 
up the freelance ladder. In October, 1973, an 
underground press reporter tossed a shaving cream 
pie in the guru’s face during a press conference in 
Detroit. Subsequently, the reporter was severely 
beaten by two blackjack-wielding premies, one of 
whom was a high-ranking mahatma. The pie- 
thrower happened to have been a good friend of 
Kelley’s. ‘““That was all I needed to hear,”’ Kelley 
snarls. “I became possessed. Since the Divine Light 
Mission never took any action against the-premies 
like they said they would, they had to be exposed. 
They were liars! No one realized they were this 
dangerous. Every place I could I wanted to talk 
about this event. I went to everybody.” 

Since most magazines have at least a one- 
month lead time, the mystic missionaries didn’t 
catch on at first that Kelley had become the Ralph 
Nader of the guru business. They did know he was 
writing a book, but were apparently convinced he 
was on the verge of ‘‘receiving Knowledge,” or 
“blissing out’’ with the big light. In the words of 
guru publicist Joe Anctil, who once had his own 
“industrial and consumer’’ P.R. firm in Houston, 
“Ken Kelley came close to experiencing what we’re 
experiencing. But, like a lot of others, he ran 
scared. I believe that our greatest hecklers are often 
potential believers.” For his part, Kelley is con- 
vinced that the press was ‘‘duped”’ into converging 
upon Houston. ‘‘We were expecting some kind of 
event,” he says. ‘‘Rennie had promised 200,000 
people and when only 10,000 showed up, everyone 
realized the guru couldn’t deliver. I really respect 
Rennie’s ability to manipulate the media.” 


Above all else perhaps, the guru has been an 
Event, the sort which offers itself as a kind of 
soapbox to journalists who would philosophize 
about The Age We Live In. Just as journalists 
attempted to take the epochal pulse through such 
phenomena. as Woodstock in the ‘sixties and 
beatniks in the ‘fifties, they used the guru to divine 
the Meaning of the ‘seventies. The Meaning of the 
‘seventies, of course, varies from publication to 
publication. Here is Nora Sayre in New Times: 
... the worship of the Maharaj Ji can be un- 
derstood only as a sequel to the 60’s. First, one 
must sift the ashes of the anti-war movement 
itself—and -femember that it was in ashes long 
before the ceasefire of 1973. Many premies didn’t 
come of age until the Movement was .in harsh 
decline: in ’70,and ‘71,when Kent State and 
Jackson State and the Weatherpeople and the 
blast which killed a researcher at the University of 
Wisconsin and the random nationwide bombings 
caused many fledglings to associate politics with 
violence—whether the violence came. from the 
government or the Weatherbureau. Thus, most of 
them recoiled from the remains of SDS and the 
other groups which had absorbed their elder 
siblings .. .” 


Here is Richard Levine in Rolling Stone: 


Considered as a pop religion, the Divine Light 
Mission becomes part of a trend in recent years 
toward the Americanization of Eastern mysticism. 


Boy meets pie. 


Much like the Maharishi (with whom he is 
inevitably confused), Maharaj Ji merchandises 
— as a spiritual additive, STP for the 
soul... 
Marilyn Webb, who joined a caravan of premies on 
the way to Houston, testifies in the Voice: 


I had to come to this with much cynicism yet this 
organization surprised me. They made sense only 
because they were building an enormous com- 
munity based on values of love that are worth 
living. They had developed a love of our own 
historical past and for each other. They even 
showed a caring for parents participating. The 
family that prays together stays together... 
Two weeks later, she testifies again: 


I came to Soulrush a cynic and wasn’t prepared for 
the emotional openness I found with the premies. I 
kept falling in love, first with one then another and 
another. I felt very silly feeling like that... 
Francine du Plessix Gray theorizes for the New 
York Review: 
... Here we have the results, dear mothers and 
fathers seated in the luxury loges above, of secular 
humanism, Unitarianism, bland reformed 
Judaism, the Post Conciliar Church, and our over- 
eroticized society. — 
And David Snell concludes for Saturday Review/ 
World: 
The rise of the Perfect Master has been a 
remarkable phenomenon of our times, and his 
coming to the Astrodome was a strange interlude 
for Houston. On both counts, people felt a need to 
make assessments. 


And so did the guru, who was busy assessing 
and, with some insight, instructing the press (as 
reported by Rolling Stone): 

The thing is, if you write an article, maybe the 
credit goes to you or not; but if peace is established 


in the world, definitely there will be a credit for 
you. And this is the most important point that 


press reporters usually look for, “Will we get 
credit out of this or not?” 
Rennie Davis, ever the P.R. man, tried to cover all 
the bases. As recounted in Playboy, Davis advised 
Robert Scheer: 
Listen, Bob, even if you don’t believe in this, it’s 
still a great opportunity for you as a journalist. 
This is the biggest story in the history of the planet 
and you can break it. You can go around recor- 


ding all of the stories of how devotees came to 
convert ... 


And that’s exactly what happened. No 
matter what kind of hatchet jobs reporters 
thought they were doing, they still supplied the 
coverage the Divine Light Mission had asked of 
them. And they haven’t stopped yet. 


Recently, for the 65th time since last 
summer, television mentioned Guru Maharaj Ji. 
He’s being investigated for tax fraud in Colorado, 
his headquarters. And for the 256th time-since the 
summer of '73, Guru Maharaj Ji splashed again— 
this time in the New York Post weekend magazine. 
Rumor has it: that his older brother, generally 
described as “‘bovine,”’ “hulking” or “‘cow-eyed,”’ 
is attempting to wrest control of the divine empire, 
and Rennie, described by Ken Kelley in Vogue as a 
‘burned-out basket case,” is in India attempting to 
mediate the divine power plays. Whatever the 
upshot, you can rest assured that you'll probably 
read about it in at least five different magazines 
appearing on the stands this fall. Unless, of course, 
a new guru comes along who is only 13 years old 
and holds his Millenium and bar mitzvah 
simultaneously in the Grand Canyon. a 
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Partners in the Fall of New York 


BY MURRAY KEMPTON 


It seems not unlikely that Chairman Moses has exceeded his legal 
authority. But he is acting in the interest of the people at large and of all future 
generations. Editorial in The New York Times—May, 1925 


You come close to our ideal of what a Park Commissioner should be, and 
we have no desire to be associated, even for a moment, with those who have 
attempted from time to time to hinder you. . . . 

Mrs. Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, president of the Park 
Association and largest shareholder in the Times, in a public 
apology to Robert Moses for the faintest of disagreements— 
January, 1936. 


[The Henry Hudson Parkway}, the gleaming new concrete ribbon, [will 
afford| immediate and measurable relief to traffic congestion. . .” 
Editorial in the Times—November, 1937 


When Mr. Moses gets his parkway hooked up firmly to the remainder of 
the parkway .. . we may look to see the arterial tension in our traffic arteries 
diminishing considerably. 


Editorial in the Times—November, 1937 


Mr. Moses, nominally a Republican, is viewed as enjoying greater prestige 
in the O'Dwyer administration than he ever encountered in his long and varied 
political career... Mr. Moses is known to be definitely a policy man, without 


concern for building up a personal political organization and an independent, 
with a personal fortune that eliminated gain as a possible motive. 
From an article in the Times, by Warren Moscow, universally 
regarded as the shrewdest reporter ever to cover state and city 
politics—January, 1946 


CITY LEADS NATION IN SLUM CLEARING 
Headline in the Times—May, 1957 


What we do know is that, in general, New York's slum clearance progress 
has been unequaled and that, in the memory of living man on the New York 
scene, there has never been the equal of Bob Moses for getting things done. 

Editorial in the Times—IJuly, 1957 


Our confidence in Mr. Moses as an honest, incomparably able public 
servant is unshaken. His resignation from any office would be an irreparable 
loss. Where is his equal? 

Editorial in the Times—June, 1959 


There was a time when the verbal jousting of Robert Moses enlivened and 
sharpened civic controversy. In defending his handling of the World's Fair, 
however, Mr. Moses’ sorties suffer from petulance, and, what is worse, they are 
ineffective. He would be wise to pack in his rusty lance. 

Editorial in the Times—February, 1967 


These are only a few of the objects from the opulent 
historical treasury that is ‘Robert A. Caro’s just 
published The Power Broker: Robert Moses and 
the Fall of New York (Knopf). They cover the 40 
years before our most formidable instrument of 
public enlightenment discovered a flaw in the 
most sacred of our monsters. 

These four decades—more than a 
generation-and-a-half—began when an impenitent 
Robert Moses had been caught illegally trying to 
appropriate private property for parkland on the 
North Shore of Long Island and the Times 
recognized at once the force of one of his favorite 
expressions: “If the end doesn’t justify the means, 
what does?”’ 

In their eleventh year, Robert Moses 
publicly informed the hereditary proprietor of the 
Times that her faint qualms about his stewardship 
of Central Park were “preposterous” and 
“irresponsible,” and the victim of this contumely 
directed the Times to publish her apology to him in 
full. 

In their twelfth year, the Times was well into 
what would become its slavish habit of or- 
namenting each occasion when each new ribbon 
was cut on each new highway with Robert Moses’ 
stubborn certainty that at last the tide of traffic 
would commence to abate. 

In their twenty-first year, the Times’ 
resident political realist—a man with the coldest 
eye for any other saint—observed as a given that, 
since Robert Moses had an entire scorn of self- 
enrichment, he was naturally indifferent to per- 
sonal political power. 

In their thirty-second year, the Times could 
decide that Robert Moses’ achievements in slum 
clearance were “unequaled” on no visible evidence 
except that provided by Robert Moses. 

And, in their forty-second year, the first one 
when the Times described him in language that 
might suggest normal human fallibility, Moses 
owed that humiliation to none of his excesses 
except the rhetorical ones he had been indulging all 
along. 

Caro carries us through the longest reign 
over the bemusement of our journalism that our 





Murray Kempton's latest book is The Briar Patch 
(Dutton), which won the 1974 National Boo 
Award for Contemporary Affairs. 
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In a brilliant new book 
about Robert Moses, 
author Robert Caro 
charts ‘‘the longest 
reign over the 
bemusement of our 
journalism 
that history has 
granted any man 
in his own lifetime.” 


history has granted any public man in his own 
lifetime. That is only one of the myriad services this 
author has done our education; and, if Moses were 
not so unique, The Power Broker might very well 
serve as a manual for any young man anxious to 
make his way with no inconvenience from the 
critical organs of the instruments franchised to tell 
us about them. But Moses was unique. He was not 
a lawyer and yet no lawyer equaled him at finding a 
loophole; he was not an engineer, yet engineers sat 
at his feet. He had the advantage that being truly 
obsessive confers upon the amateur: he would 
distort the law in many ways most laywers would 
not dare and he would undertake works. on 
schedules that most engineers would regard as 
beyond human achievement. But he had the kind 
of diseased imagination that professional schools 
drill out of their initiates, distrusting as they do 
most imagination, healthy or diseased. 

Because most of us lack imagination, and 
many of us have scruples, we are destined to be 
the playthings of the next Moses whenever he 
appears. But any next Moses will, of course, have 
no need to read Caro; his instincts will have told 
him the technique already, since it is a technique 
quite useless in the absence of natural genius. Such 
sense of its rules as I have learned from Caro are 
offered then more for the enlightenment of the 
artist's victims than for the artist himself: 


RULE ONE: Scorn the good dollar, but be 
careful never to scorn the man who doesn't. Make 


vanity your only weakness; and any man you’re 
dealing with will hasten to surrender his vanity to 
you and take for himself in trade all other 
weaknesses, especially rapacity. So long as you are 
incorruptible by monetary temptation yourself, you 
can corrupt pretty much anyone else you need to. 


Many years ago, when A.H. Raskin was the 
chief labor writer on the Times, the daughter of a 
labor leader whose achievements and whose honor 
both of us admired—his honor deserved our ad- 
miration more—had taken a job as account 
saleslady for the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company. That bank had sent Raskin a publicity 
release announcing its trophy, and Raskin thought 
such information belonged more properly to the 
Times financial desk than to himself. He took it 
over and the financial desk refused to print it. 
“They say it’s a racket bank,’’ Raskin reported 
afterwards. Now that seemd to me a rather strong 
appellation for any institution with a fiduciary 
function, especially one whose want of absolute 
respectability had never been suggested by 
anything I had ever seen printed in the financial 
pages of the Times. Thomas Shanahan, 
Federation’s president, had been successively and 
enrichingly vice chairman of the City Housing 
Authority and of the Mayor’s Slum Clearance 
Committee. He was guided into those offices by 
Moses and, as Mayor O’Dwyer’s campaign 
manager, was most useful to his patron thereafter 
as clout for approval of any Moses project, and his 
patron most useful to him for providing bank 
deposits for his bank and contracts for his friends. 
And yet I never made the connection until some 
years later when a Federation Bank branch was 
installed in the Coliseum. And I was no dumber 
than the average of a craft that, once it knows that 
a man is not himself a thief, cannot ever again 
imagine that it might be convenient to him to be a 
patron of thieves. 


Moses’ operation of the Slum Clearance 
Program produced more honest graft for deserving 
Democrats than anything around here in the 
‘fifties. By 1954, it was no longer possible entirely 
to overlook its scandals. And yet, when they finally 
paid one of them faint notice, none of the city’s 
newspapers suggested to its readers that Moses had 
the smallest responsibility in the matter, even 
though, as Caro makes clear, “he had conceived 
the project ... directed its planning ... [and] 
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selected the cast of character who ran it.”” For the 
next five years, as the Slum Clearance program got 
more noisome, the appointed style of the Times for 
noticing each new scandal was to open with the 
denial issued by a Moses assistant to some 
revelation published in the World Telegram or the 
Post the night before. It would be 1959 before a 
Times news story identified the subject of the latest 
imputation of graft as “the redevelopment plan 
proposed by Robert Moses for the Soundview slum 
clearance project.” ‘ 


RULE TWO: When you build, build 
nowhere except where what you build can be seen 
by persons of consequence. And except when you 
have to, destroy nowhere except where what you 
destroy isn't the sort of thing that people of con- 
sequence notice. Moses understood that all 
grandeur is in shining structures that couldn't 
escape the eye even of an editorial writer. What, he 
used to ask, is a tunnel except a hole in the ground? 
Thus he built 255 playgrounds in New York City 
during the ‘thirties, only one in Harlem. Said the 
Times, all unconscious, he was sowing 
“playgrounds over the congested areas of the city 

. as a sower might sow magic seed, bidden to 
flower in the slums.” 

Moses began his career publicly affronting 
the very rich, who are envied by everyone else, and 
he continued it with the impunity of his contempt 
for the very poor whom everybody else prefers at a 
distance. He even contrived to construct the park- 
way to Jones Beach with bridges too low for the 
passage of those buses that might bring the poor 
and their litter there. “Figure out what sort of 
people you want to attract to Nassau County,” he 
once told its bar association. “By that I mean 
people of what standards, what income levels, and 
what capacity to contribute to the source of 
government.” 

He early understood that we journalists do 
not ordinarily travel to look at anything no one else 
is looking at except with a considerable sense of 
being abused by our employers and that, with age, 
it becomes more and more an imposition to ask us 
to read anything even for pleasure. Moses ap- 
parently learned about this last deficiency about 
the time he found that we share it with statesmen: 
once he destroyed an enemy he had been slan- 
dering to Mayor LaGuardia by sending the mayor 
the full transcript of a hearing that proved his 
victim’s innocence with a note appended that said, 
“This will tell you the story”; and LaGuardia, 
rather than have to read the transcript, thereupon 
assumed that it proved all of Moses’ charges in- 
stead of their opposite. Moses very early. un- 
derstood that you can get away with saying 
anything so long as your voice is authoritative 
enough to drown out all others. When. a few 
conspirators on the City Planning Commission 
staff prepared a report on the degradation of 
tenants expelled from their homes by urban 
renewal, Moses took their report, contradicted it 
with a set of false statistics, and rewrote the 
“Introduction” and ‘‘Recommendations”—“‘‘the 
chapters,’’ as Caro says, ‘‘from which the press 
generally selects its materials’—to say that 
relocation procedures were already ‘a noteworthy 
achievement for which credit is due” and that the 
outlook was for grander wonders still. Who was 
there to question him? He could suppress his few 
critics and depend on it that no one would hear his 
many victims. They weren’t normally persons who 
get themselves noticed. He could move more than 
1,530 families out of the just one mile of the path of 
his Cross-Bronx Expressway, set them to search for 
what, in almost every case, would be significantly 
worse housing than they had left, allow their old 
neighborhood to be debased into a jungle under his 
elevated roadway and attract the attention of no 
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one except Joseph Kahn of the New York Post. He 
could only get in trouble when he tried to pave over 
a half-acre of Central Park for parking space for 
the Tavern-On-The-Green. Then the amenities he 
threatened were enjoyed by the children of a 
reporter on the Herald-Tribune, a famous 
American photographer and a dozen lawyers, not 
to say, among adults, Howard Chandler Christie, 
Fanny Hurst and Mae Murray, ornaments of our 
remembered glories almost as familiar as Robert 
Moses himself. And everybody noticed them. 


Robert Moses hustling the New York World's 
Fair in 1964. 


RULE THREE: Never worry about 
bringing your prejudices up to date; it will be at 
least a generation before anyone of consequence 
disputes them. Not building more than one 
playground for Harlem would not, of course, get 
you in trouble in the ’thirties; still, if you didn’t 
rather dislike Negroes, simple kindness might 
induce you to build more than one. 

Moses seems to have assumed that Negroes, 
and later Puerto Ricans, were naturally dirty and 
would blight his gardens, and he had a host of little 
contrivances to keep them from intruding. His 
technique for keeping the city’s swimming pools 
separate, if not equal, was to heat the water in 
Harlem’s Colonial Park and keep it cool in his 
other pools, because he was convinced that Negroes 
don’t like cold water. Still the source of Caro’s 
revelation of this charming superstition is Paul 
Windels, the lawyer. Windels says that Moses 
explained his warm water theory in the middle 
thirties. He offered it as answer when Windels 
asked him, “Don’t you have this problem of 
Negroes overrunning you?’ Windels was La 
Guardia’s corporation counsel in those days; 
Moses was not altogether less enlightened than 
most consequential inhabitants of the New York of 
his time. In 1943, a grand jury investigating crime 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant found “lack of recreational 
facilities to be a contributing factor... ."’ Moses’ 
reply was the issuance of an eight-page release 
which termed the jury’s report “without the 


slightest foundation.” He need not have bothered; 
strictures of this sort did not begin to have even the 
smallest fashion until his rule was well into its 35th 
year. 


RULE FOUR: Seek every. office there is 
except those chosen by universal suffrage. When 
you have an office, the journalists are forced to 
depend on you; when you run for one, you are 
forced to depend on the journalists. Moses 
neglected that distinction only once; in 1934, he 
ran against Herbert Lehman as the Republican 
candidate for governor of New York. He could not 
have won if he had been Demosthenes; and, 
because the reporters knew he couldn’t, they were 
free to treat him with detachment and he did. not 
understand that he was, for a while, anything but 
free to treat them with his accustomed contempt. 
He was the worst-defeated candidate in the state’s 
history; and it took Barry Goldwater to equal his 
accomplishment of losing the Republicans the 
legislature. Yet, as an appointed official, he 
flourished through the ‘thirties when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was president, held Moses in intense 
personal hatred, and yet could not prevent him 
from controlling more federal construction funds 
than any local official throughout the decade. 


RULE FIVE: You can bully all politicians 
quite soon and most bankers eventually and they 
will do everything to please you up to the point 
where you blunder by trying to bully a politician 
who also owns the country's largest bank. 

I am by no means certain that Moses might 
not be in full control of whatever poverty funds the 
federal government is giving Mayor Beame today if 
he had not made the mistake of getting in a fight 
with Nelson Rockefeller. In 1962, Rockefeller told 
Moses, then 74, that he must retire as president of 
the State Council of Parks and let Laurence 
Rockefeller take over. Moses’ response, normal to 
him, was to resign all his state jobs, and suffer the 
unparalleled shock that, after 30 years of 
threatening the unthinkable, he had found a 
governor who thought his resignation not un- 
thinkable at all. He charged, as was also normal, 
that the governor was engaging in nepotism; and 
he discovered that the vision of a Rockefeller 
yielding to a selfish impulse would seem to the 
average editorial writer even more implausible than 
the notion that Robert Moses might be coddling 
grafters had ever been. So he had to go, and by 
1966 he had nothing left except his chairmanship 
of the Triborough Bridge Authority. Then 
Rockefeller took account of the Triborough’s $30 
million-a-year surplus and moved at once to grab it 
for his own exercises in civic improvement. As soon 
as Moses began to resist and call upon the banks to 
protect their bondholders from the ravishment of 
Triborough’s wealth for someone else’s fancy of the 
public good, he suddenly found himself appealing 
to the Authority’s trustee bank, the ‘Chase 
Manhattan, whose spirit had until now belonged to 
him but whose body was the property of the 
Rockefeller family. Only then was he forced to give 
way, and Caro, who is capable of overlooking 
nothing, does not call our attention to a single 
editorial in the New York Times praising or 
blaming him since. 

It is a measure of Caro’s judgment and of 
his art that it impossible not to admire Moses in the 
days when most of his passion was for achievement 
(1890-1937), to enjoy him rather in the days when 
his passion was for chicanery and conquest (1937- 
1966}—men without scruples are dreadful to 
struggle against but wickedly fun to observe—and 
to pity him for the days that he has outlived his 
glory (1964- ). There was, you decide, every excuse 
for Robert Moses, but no very good excuse for the 
journalists who liked him. ae 
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Brady: “If Martha Mitchell will tell us who stuck the hypodermic needle in her rump, 


it may be worth $10,000." 


At Last, Domestic 
Cheesecake! 


“T plan to make it vulgar in the true 
sense of the word—from vulgate, the 
language of the people,”’ said James 
Brady of his new job as editor of the 
National Star, the eight-month-old 
weekly tabloid now splashing its way 
across the country. Under Brady’s 
stewardship, the Star will aim. for 
more hard news and_ exclusive 
features. ‘‘I consider myself a serious 
journalist. I believe I can make the 
paper popular, but not cheap.” 

Brady, formerly ‘‘New York 
Intelligencer” editor at New York 
magazine, publisher and editorial 
director of Harper's” Bazaar and 
publisher of Women's Wear Daily, 
took over at the Star Aug. 19 and 
already has made some changes. 
He’s started a gossip column, “Star 
Talk,” and a celebrity photo spread, 
“Star People.” He also plans to kill 
the featured: pictures of pretty 
Australian women and replace them 
with pictures of pretty American 
women. “When Liz Ashley is 
parading around in her slip on the 
set of ‘Cat on a Hot Tin Roof ’ that 
should be our picture.”’ 

The sensational content and 
cross-eyed layout don’t seem to 
bother Brady, but he’s keen on 
getting more news into the paper. 
The Star is negotiating for an ex- 
clusive interview with Martha 
Mitchell, who’s now demanding 
payment for her verbiage. “If she’s 
going to give us the same old stuff, 
it’s not worth anything,” said Brady, 
“but if she'll tell us who stuck the 
hypodermic in her rump, it may be 
worth $10,000.” 

Money doesn’t seem to be a 
problem for the Star, which was 
founded by Australian media baron 
Rupert Murdoch last February. 


News of Brady’s appointment im- 
mediately sparked rumors of an 
astronomical salary. ‘‘For the record, 
it’s an incredible amount.’ The 
weekly’s circulation hit 1.7 million 
last spring, slumped off during the 
summer and may now reach two 
million by Jan. 1. “We hope to reach 
five million during the next couple of 
years,” Brady said. “It’s going to be 
the biggest selling newspaper in the 
country.” —A.H 


Don’t Call 
Them Libbers 


A non-sexist, non-racist world—a 
model of democracy and 
enlightenment—must be bursting 
upon us from the weighty chrysalises 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company 
dictionaries, shorthand texts and 
science manuals. In May, after 
almost a year’s work, the company 
produced an extensive and im- 
pressive set of ‘Guidelines for Equal 
Treatment of the Sexes in McGraw- 
Hill Book Company Publications.’: 
The guidelines’ 11 pages of careful 
recommendations and examples are 
high in consciousness: ‘‘feminist”’ is 
the right word, not “libber,” and 
editors must substitute ‘Judy Weiss 
works part-time” when benighted 
writers persist with “Jim Weiss 
allows his wife to work part-time.” 
“An attempt should be made,” the 
memo goes on, *‘to break stereotypes 
for both women and men. No job 
should be considered sex-typed ..: . 
Women within a profession should 
be shown at all professional levels, 
including the top levels ... there 
should be no implication that a man 
loses face or that a woman faces 
difficulty if the employer or 
supervisor is a woman 

Characteristics that have been 
traditionally praised in males—such 
as boldness, initiative, and asser- 
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tiveness—should also be praised in 
females.” 

Brave art, but does it imitate life 
at McGraw-Hill? Women there say 
they are invited to meetings and their 
suggestions heard. Nevertheless, they 
are concentrated in traditional areas 
like elementary education, and are 
not often made heads of depart- 
ments. John R. Murphy, book 
company executive in charge of 
professional development, says 
McGraw-Hill has had an affirmative 
action plan “for two or three years’ 
but feels ‘“we’re not meeting our 
goals.” In September, the company 
had plans to redouble efforts by 
recruiting minorities and women for 
specific positions, and by starting its 
first sales management training 
program open to women. Murphy 
estimates the current ratio of male to 
female sales managers at one to 80. 
The female proportion of assistant 
editors is ‘‘fairly high—one fourth, if 
not one third.” The percentage of 
women editors-in-chief is ‘not very 
high.” Still, hope remains: we found 
one male secretary in the Webster 
division. 

—ANN MARIE CUNNINGHAM 


it’s Only 
A Paper Moon 


Our favorites were knocked off in the 
preliminary Fox Trot round. Still, 
everyday we've followed in the Daily 
News the unfolding drama of the 
News’s annual Harvest Moon Ball. 
In case you missed the News account 
of the finals, [MORE]'s cultural 
affairs editor reports from the 
ballroom floor: 


Joseph Cannelloni, the tap- 
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dancing barber from Monvale, N.J., 
and his perky partner Gloria 
Borochow, Bronx secretary, have 
cha-cha’d their way to the All- 
Around Championship at the Daily 
News Harvest Moon Ball. The smart- 
stepping tandem pointed their 
dancing pumps to victory in all three 
categories—the tango, the rumba, 
and the mexican hat dance. 

The attractive twosome, who tie 
the knot next month, are longtime 
favorites in Moon circles. Young 
Cannelloni, having won the Viennese 
Waltz title in °72, is making a 
comeback following a serious auto 
accident last year that caused a 
temporary loss of rhythm, three 
wisdom teeth, and an autographed 
copy of Sammy Kaye’s greatest hits. 
As for Gloria; the talented miss 
follows in the dance prints of her 
mother Muriel, who bounced het 
way to the polka finals at the Ir- 
vington N.J. Polish Home some 
years back. ‘“‘We’ve been practicing 
four times a week at Roseland,’’ Joe 
detailed. “Gloria is a real peach.” 

Music was supplied by the 
staccato rhythms’ of libidinous 
maestro Alfonso Granola. Couples 


striding their way to top divisional © 


honors were as follows. Box Step: the 
smooth-stepping Queens contenders, 
Cosmo Gucci, organ grinder from 
Ozone Park, and Donna Console, 
student nurse, Flushing. Mashed 
Potatoes: the dancing brothers from 
Ocean Beach, Larry and Louie 
Kowalski; Meringue: the Staten 
Island stepper Donald Gygax, 
refrigerator repairman, and Marsha 
Fornapfel, beautician, Westchester; 
Bomp Shoo Bomp: Carl Yazoo, 
Hackensack crane operator, and his 
petite partner, Louise Gnocchi, 
Manhattan hooker. —C.C. 
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lars a copy’ | enclose dollars. 


Sold by mail only. 
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furor had just erupted over the discovery that a 
large number of children living in a north Idaho 
mining town suffer from lead poisoning. Blood 
tests taken from 322 children living near the 
Bunker Hill Co.’s smelter in Kellogg showed 86 per 
cent had ‘‘abnormally high’’ lead content in their 
blood. The state. reported that many suffered 
‘unequivocal lead poisoning” requiring 
hospitalization. Later it was reported that more 
than 100 horses grazing near the smelter had died 
during the past three years. 

@ On the day of the jump, reporters could see 
more than 100 miles in any direction through 
Idaho's clear air. That is about to change. Two 
companies are planning to build a two million 
kilowatt power plant upwind from Twin Falls. The 
plant, One of the largest in the nation, will burn 
coal strip-mined in Wyoming. The single plant will 
double Idaho's entire air pollution load of sulphur 
and nitrogen oxides. It is only the first of four such 
plants scheduled to be built in the state. Moreover, 
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there are plans in the works today for at least 26 
plants of the same size along the Rocky Mountains. 
Even with air pollution controls, the West’s air 
won't ever be the same. 

@ And for those who insist on seeking out 
daredevils, what about the young man from Akron, 
Ohio, who outdid Evel Knievel himself on the day 
before Evel’s shot? He made the world’s highest 
dive and lived. He dove about 200 feet from the 
crest of Shoshone Falls, a-short distance up the 
stream from Evel’s jump ramp. Despite three 
crushed vertebrae, he climbed back out of the 
canyon and hitched a motorcycle ride to the 
hospital. ‘‘It was a beautiful thrill, a natural high, a 
natural rush. I didn’t even consider getting hurt,”’ 
said the diver, Tom Rauckhorst. 

Fortunately, Tom didn’t have Evel’s PR 
organization to point the way for the press, or your 
children today might be diving out of trees into 
bathtubs instead of jumping over garbage cans. @ 
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Theatre,” for support of New York Public Library, 
for fuel conservation and safe driving, and for 
broad discussion pieces—all clearly deductible. 
That leaves the $829,000, which was the 
amount spent for the idea advertising discussed in 
the article. And here—far from claiming tax 
deductions where they are not warranted—we have 
adopted a conservative stance by not taking 
deductions in any cases where there was reasonable 
doubt that they might, in fact, be allowable. In 
other words, we have undoubtedly claimed /ess, 
not more, than we might have done. Our reason, of 
course, for this conservative policy on claiming tax 
deductions is that we feel we have something 
important to say that we can only get across 
through paid advertising, and we do not think we 
should be involved in technicalities of tax law in 
our efforts to say it. 
—Raymond D’Argenio 

Manager 

Public Relations Department 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

New York, N.Y. 


The Working Man... 


(continued from page 8) 
render the realities of a city’s neighborhoods. The 
major metropolitan organs proceed as if they were 
reporting on a more or less homogenized melting 
pot, with a “citywide” perspective. But a majority 
of the citizens in any neighborhood almost cer- 
tainly do not maintain a citywide perspective in 
their daily lives. This is why so many Americans 
feel that the media leave them out, forget them, do 
not notice them. When they do appear in a news 
item, it is ordinarily in the grossest of cliches: a 
“tight-knit ethnic neighborhood, with row after 
row of neat homes, where men and women work 
hard to make ends meet... ” 

Clearly, the national news is geared to too 
high and general a focus. It assumes that there is a 
national, homogeneous point of view. It does not 
adequately focus on America’s real diversity of 
soul—a profound diversity of perception and point 
of view. The problem is not so much the assump- 
tion that there is a common national culture; in a 
certain sense there is. The problem is, rather, the 
choice of one part of that culture—those who live 
on a national wavelength, attuned to a national 
perspective, a kind- of ovetclass—as the vehicle 
through which all others will be understood. This is 
where the distortion arises, and where it must be 
overcome. Ld 
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WE ARE SEEKING a practicing journalist, with back- 
ground and formal education in librarianship, to write 
an annual column bringing media criticism to the pro- 
fessional journals of librarianship. Please write, sta- 
ting interest and background to Box 20, [MORE]. 
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NEWSMAN, 10 years solid experience editing, 
reporting government, politics, general assignment; 
seeks job on daily in cool climate - New England, 
Rockies, etc. Reply Box 26, (MORE). (38) 





STAFFER ON MAJOR NEW ENGLAND DAILY seeks 
writing challenge requiring brains, travel on upstart or 
established publication. Reply Apt. C, 622 Main St., 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 (38) 
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for 1 year. Will do story on any subject. Reply Box 25, 
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GOING TO MALTA to complete book in September; 
reporter and former columnist for major Eastern daily. 
Will discuss stringer, free lance possibilities. Central 
to Europe/ Africa. Reply Box 27. (38) 
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DAYS! ... and get expert editing, design, manufac- 
ture, publicity, promotion and advertising - all under 
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give details and success stories. Write or call Dept. 392. 
Exposition Press, Inc. Jericho, N.Y. 11753, (516) 997- 
9050 or (212) 895-3327. (42) 











DISSERTATIONS, THESES, ACADEMIC writing, edi- 
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Confidential. Professional team! RC RESEARCH, 
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READ THE GUARDIAN—newsweekly gives Marxist 
viewpoint on national and international news. Spec- 
ial 8 week trial sub., $1.00. GUARDIAN, Dept. MO, 33 
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Back! Countermeasures Brochure - $1.00. Negeye 
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NEW “1975” CATALOG of military/survival books/ 
manuals, rush 35c. Hillcrest Publications, (MR-25), 
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COMMUNITIES: A JOURNAL OF COOPERATIVE 
LIVING. Does communal living and working interest 
you? Subscribe to COMMUNITIES, a_ bi-monthly 
magazine published by folks who live in community. 
Send for a free back issue, or subscribe for $6/year. 
Write CPC, Box 426M, Louisa, Va 23093. (39) 


COLLECTIBLES: Newspapers, periodicals, sheet 
music, movie magazines, etc. 17th Century on. 
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BACKPACKER. The new magazine of backpacking and 
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Stones and many more. For free catalog of over 175 
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Ordinarily, the only time my colleagues in the Big 
Time bother to visit Idaho is for an occasional 
disaster or campus lecture by a National Person. 
Last month, however, they came in droves to serve 
Evel Knievel. Conservatively, I would estimate that 
more than SOO reporters, photographers and 
television crew men came to Twin Falls to record 
Knievel’s trajectory over the Snake River Canyon. 
after they discovered that 
would not be riding a motorcycle, 


Evel 
after all, but 
steam-powered 
out that the 
not a mile as 


They came even 


would be strapped into a 
“Skycycle.”” And after they found 
canyon was a third of a mile across, 
the handouts had boasted. 

By the colleagues began fully 
perceiving the scope of Evel’s public relations 
hustle it was too late. The crowds were on their 
way, biking toward Twin Falls for the heady event. 
The “specials’’ were already filmed and edited, the 
Evel Knievel movie rerun programmed to be 
shown on the eve of the jump. Kids everywhere 
were playing with “scale model’’ Evel Knievel toy 
rockets that didn’t faintly resemble the “‘Skycycle,”’ 
and their teenage brothers had already hung up 
expensive posters showing Evel rocketing heroically 
into a rainbow and across the canyon. Evel Knievel 
songs burst from the AM band along with his 
maudlin poems about why he jumps. The media 
monster had been constructed and the journalists 
could hardly now ignore their own creation. 

If Evel could no longer be portrayed as a 
genuine daredevil, there remained a _— fallback 
position. The jump still could be treated as a 
cultural event, a kind of ‘Woodstock West.’’ The 
key to such treatment, of course, was a huge 
outpouring of Knievel freaks that would flood the 
streets of rural, quiet, backwater Twin Falls. So we 
began to hear exaggerated stories about the ad- 
vancing hordes. Evel had said there would be 
50,000 tickets sold, and the press dutifully reported 
that number was on its way. There remained a 
possibility of a legitimate cultural happening. 

But even that didn’t happen. There were 
perhaps 5,000 people who paid $25 apiece to see 
Evel jump. Another 10,000 people, mostly local, sat 
along the canyon rim and on rooftops for free 
views. It was less a Woodstock than a gathering of 
P. T. Barnum’s patrons, those born every minute. 
Predictably, the people who paid $25 for a glimpse 
of the launch were soon furious. Some said they 
had been promised free beer and free admission. 
Some were irritated by the deal worked out with 
about 150 burly bikers from California. 
Presumably to forestall-trouble, these toughs were 
given free admission, declared to be guards, and 
promised all the free beer they could drink. 


time my 


The strongest impression made on many of 


the visiting reporters was the hostility of the crowd, 
which repeatedly tried to gain access to the ringside 
seating area reserved for the press. Seldom has the 
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press itself been the object of such anger. The term 
“media whore” was chanted repeatedly, with 
special intensity during one episode in which a UPI 
reporter was grabbed and roughed up, a cigarette 
extinguished on his forehead. The antagonism 
toward the press grew so great that at least half of 
Evel’s guards were pulled away from the canyon 
rim and posted along the press compound fence. 
This permitted the crowd to quickly flatten the 
flimsy fencing along the rim and push to the brink. 
Had there been a larger crowd, many people would 
have been pushed into the canyon. 

Evel, too, shouted his contempt for the 
press. At one point, he ordered NBC cameraman 
Jim Watt to smile. When Watt refused, saying 
“I don’t smile for anybody,’’ Evel ordered, ‘Get 
him out, get him out, I don’t take that kind of crap 
from anybody,” and rushed Watt in a fury, 
striking him with his cane and fist. Later, Evel told 
reporters gathered around him, “I don’t request 
your respect, I demand it.’’ Many of the reporters 
responded with applause. Everywhere Evel went in 
Twin Falls the press followed and clapped. They 
applauded at each particularly outrageous remark. 

Some journalists even went so far as to give 
testimonials. At several points when the general 
public began to question the stunt, the media 
servants vouched for Evel. Not long before the 
jump, for example, Evel had kept a group of Twin 
Falls leaders waiting at a luncheon—including the 
county Commissioners, who later would have to 
approve Knievel’s license to jump the canyon. 
When the locals grew restless,into the breech 


The nation’s 
journalistic heavies 
arrived in droves 
last month to watch 
Evel Knievel do his 
thing in idaho’s 


Snake River Canyon. 
A lecal editor 
takes stock of the 
pseudo-event. 


looked the American people straight in the eye and 
vouched: “It was not a rip-off...I was out 
there... Nobody could have staged that event 

. They can’t say it was staged and that he 
doesn't have guts.” 

Pseudo-events and the media hype that 
accompanies them are hardly new. But perhaps 
the repeated shocks of the past two years have 
altered our nervous systems. Perhaps we have 
developed a heightened craving for bigger and 


better media thrills. When there are no more 


‘Agnew briberies, Saturday night massacres, White 


House tapes and presidential resignations, then 
perhaps we must fabricate events and give them 
great significance. One can only be thankful that 
Evel was not killed when the shot tailed and his 


“Get him out, get him out, I don't take that kind of crap from anybody!" 


stepped Ned Steckel, an ABC sports producer. For 
20 minutes he assured the townsfolk that Evel was 
“‘legitimate,’’ ‘‘sincere’’ and a man for whom he 
had the “greatest respect.’ Now, if ABC’s top man 
on the scene would vouch for Knievel, who from 
Twin Falls would dare question the project? 
Several days later the Knievel license was approved 
without dissent, despite the fact that it violated 
many requirements of the county's mass assembly 
ordinance. 

The Saturday following the jump, when 
many people were saying it was all a put-on, ABC 
was still hard at it on “Wide World of Sports.” 
After repeated shots of interviewer David Frost 
lionizing Evel, after listening again to the Evel 
Knievel songs and poems. Jim McKay finally got to 
the point: what had Evel to say to people who are 
saving he is a rip-off? Evel didn't answer the 
question ,and. there was no follow-up question. 
Then, after ABC gave Evel *‘a few minutes to look 
out at you and say a few things which he has 
wanted to say.’ ABC science editor Jules Bergman 


“*Skycycle” parachuted safely into the canyon, thus 
sparing us endless speculation on the meaning of 
Evel Knievel’s death. 

At the risk of sounding provincial, I’ll now 
suggest that there are a few genuinely significant 
matters worth exploring in Southern Idaho. For 
reporters looking for a cultural event, to name one, 
there was the Twin Falls County Fair. It drew 
60,000 people, many times the number Evel 
attracted. It is one of the few remaining shared 
experiences that builds a sense of community in 
small towns. Bankers serve hot dogs to bakers. 
Kids who have worked all year to fatten a spindly 
lamb or steer enter the show ring before sym- 
pathetic judges and friends. It is a low-key, media- 
tree harvest festival. (To its credit, NBC News did 
send a crew to the fair.) 

If the county fair is too soft a story for a 
media heavy to bother with, here are a few hard 
ones worth looking into: 

e@ At the time of Evel’s jump, a statewide 
(continued on page 26) 





